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THE ARTIST’S STRATAGEM. 


Le: the midst of the flat, uninteresting country in the neighborhood 
of Mechlin and Antwerp lies the little village of Perck. It con- 
sisted, in the year 1634, of a collection of white houses, grouped to- 
gether upon its gray meadows, and of a castle with three towers. No 
one dwelt in the stately edifice ; the nobleman who formerly occupied 
t had long since passed away, leaving neither wife, child, nor relation, 
to inherit it ; and it would, therefore, have been sold, had a purchaser 
wppeared. It stood there as if longing for some one to take posses- 
tion of it, the sad, silent waters. of the lakes about it guarding it 
aith weeping eyes, night and day, 

Who would have imagined that in the last and smallest house of 
the little hamlet dwelt one who would gladly have become lord of the 
castle? One thing alone was wanting, and that the most essential, 
the wherewithal to buy. He was a distinguished-looking young man, 
as he sat haughtily looking out of the window one November day, 
watching the snow-flakes as they floated down. His mouth was firmly 
closed, his hands clinched, and his breath came and went uneasily. 


He wore a doublet of gray cloth and a pair of loose knee-breeches, | 
which displayed to advantage his well-formed limbs. His shoes were | 


stout, and his shirt hung in loose folds over his broad chest. 

A felt hat, with a red feather in it, lay upon the floor, and by its 
side a palette and brushes. An easel stood in the room, and blocks 
of wood and canvas were scattered here and there upon a clumsy 
table. Every thing seemed to indicate that he who sat there, in bit- 
terness of spirit, was an artist. A pile of flat boards, with canvas al- 
ready stretched, lay heaped up, in one corner of the room, near the 
smouldering fire, as though they had been swept up with a broom ; 
eard-players, dancing-peasants, and maid-servants, with their scrub- 
bing-pails, were lying about in strange confusion. 

The door opened, and a woman with heavy step walked into the 
room. She carried an infant in her arms, and two dirty little children 
were clinging to her apron. 

“ Are you here, David?” she said, pettishly. “I did not hear you 
come in. Did you sell any of your pictures in Antwerp? Oh, no! I 
see the whole bundle there yet. It is of no use for you to go to town. 
Why do you not give your sketches to a picture-dealer, and let him 
take them from house to house? In that way you might hope to 
make a little money; but you never will take my advice upon the 
subject. Friulein van der Muellen has been here again. She wishes 
one of your pictures for her cousin’s birthday, and agrees to pay for 
it in butter. You had better take up with her offer, for we need but- 
ter, and I know well enough you have no money to buy it with.” 

The person addressed merely pointed with his finger toward the 
corner of the room, muttering, “In the devil’s name, let her choose 
what she wants; there they ‘all are!” 

“ Good-morning, Master Teniers!” screeched an old-maidish kind 

of a voice; and the long, red nose of the rich farmer’s daughter was 
seen coming in at the door, followed by its respectable owner. “I 
see the wind is east with you, as it always is when you come home 
from Antwerp. Were you not successful? Well, the townspeople 
ever will buy any thing that comes from the country; but nothing 
vill convince you of that. I have always told you that you ought to 
int a different style of picture, but you will not listen to me; the 
»ommon subjects you choose are a constant disadvantage to you. Your 
ather painted far more beautiful things than you do, and your broth- 
r Abraham, in Antwerp, also understands his art much better. Why 
m the world do you not paint slender, beautiful maidens, instead of 
clumsy servant-girls, or noble ladies spinning in their castles, and 
handsome cavaliers in gayly-embroidered suits? And why did you 
build your nest in a little village like this, Master Teniers? Because 
you married at nineteen, and, as one child cante after another, you 
could no longer afford to live in the expensive city with your wife and 
little ones! What did you or your poor wife, Anna Katharina Breng- 
hel, gain by it? Your profession brings you in scanty pay, and your 
wife has become an old woman from care and hard work, while your 
ebildren are perpetually quarrelling, and eat more and more every day 
of their lives. What is to become of you all, Master Teniers ? ” 

David Teniers, during this long harangue, clinched his hands more 
tightly, but neither moved nor spoke. Fraulein van der Muellen now 
rustled by him, in her flowered green-and-white brocade, and, going 








toward the corner where the pictures stood, stooped down to make 


| her choice of one of them. 


“You have nothing striking here,” she said, in the disparaging 
tone of a critic, taking up, as she spoke, one of the sketches, and 
holding it to the light. “The same everlasting interior of an ale. 
house with its ten peasants. Certainly it suits you better to paint a 
tavern than any thing else, for every evening finds you in one! But 
why did you make all the ten men sit around the table, instead of five 
of them in the chimney-corner? And do you think that little tankard 
would hold enough for such a set as they are? You could empty it 
yourself, Master Teniers, at a single draught. The men’s faces, more. 
over, are too red, and the whole picture too black. Did you mean to 
paint tobacco-smoke and all? In this other picture there is nothing 
to be seen but a barn-yard, with a fat woman standing at the half-open 
gate, and an old man with a white beard rolling vegetables in with a 
wheelbarrow. Of what use is all that? Why did you not make the 
man young and handsome? And see in what disorder every thing is! 
For instance, how could any one set a milk-pail on the top of a bar. 
rel where a cat might throw itdown? The ducks are too thin, and 
the sheep, goats, and dog, look as though they had never been washed, 
The dirty cattle are running all about; the painter is responsible for 
them, for he might, at least, have made them look clean. There, that 
sketch of monkeys eating pleases me better, only there are too many 
in the picture, and the kitchen does not look very nice. But what is 
this? Fie! you have painted a wicked old witch, brewing all sorts 
of things, and a filthy beast looking at her! And what a frightful. 
looking woman that is in the background, crouching by the fire with 
a book in her hand! But, Master Teniers, what do I see now? A 
naked woman driving a black pig up the chimney! Oh, oh! What 
wicked thoughts you must have! A naked woman, indeed! Why, 
every respectable young girl would run as far away from you as her 
feet would carry her!” 

“T will spare you that trouble, witch,” interrupted the painter, in 
a rage; and, jumping up, he seized Fraulein van der Muellen around 
the waist, lifted her up, carried her, screeching, through the house, 
and flung her with a jerk out into the deep snow. “ Well, I feel bet 
ter now,” he exclaimed, as he came back, breathing heavily. 

But there stood his wife, weeping and wringing her hands. 

“Qh, what have you done, you hot-headed man?” she cried. 
** You have provoked the rich lady, and made her angry with us for- 
ever, and her cousins, and the whole Mechlin connection, into the bar- 
gain. They will come here, take you prisoner, and carry you off to 
Antwerp ; and what shall I do then, a poor woman, with all these 
children? See, she is running away in a perfect fury, shaking her 
fist at you.” 

Teniers stood for a while in deep meditation, then, drawing near 
his wife, he said, smiling : 

“Make yourself perfectly easy, Anna Katharina; we shall both 
be taken care of. I have long had a plan in my head; now is the 
time to carry it into execution. This state of things can go on no 
longer. I cannot endure it. My heart is as heavy as lead, and my 
purse light as air. I must, I willdie! Be quiet, wife, I say; do not 
interrupt me; I shall not die in reality, but only appear to be dead. 
Tell everybody that I came to my death in consequence of my anger 
with the old friiulein ; they will all believe it. I will paint my face 
white, and lie perfectly still on a bed in the dark room. Let no one 
touch me, and, above all things, don’t let the doetor come near my 
body. Take especial care that none shall speak an unkind word of 
the dead. Then it will be said, ‘Oh, what a pity it is that he should 
have died, the good Master Teniers, the talented Master Teniers, the 
industrious Master Teniers! How beautiful his pictures are! We 
must have some of them.’ And they will buy them all, I tell you, and 
will pay for them, as they never would have done during my lifetime, 
and will snatch them out of each other’s hands. It will happen as! 
say, mark my words, Anna Katharina. When they are all disposed 
of, I will come to life again, and find myself a rich man}; then I will 
buy the castle with three towers, and we will suffer no more from 
poverty, and you—you shall have as much butter as you wish. So 
now get the shroud ready as quickly as you can.” 


On the next day the villagers stood, in great trouble, in front of 
David Teniers’s little house. In the back-room lay the merry painter, 
with whom they had so often laughed and drunk, pale and still upo® 
the bed, in a long white shroud. He looked as peaceful as if he had 
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just fallen asleep. A heavy curtain fell over the only window in the 
room, and a mournful little taper burned at the feet of the dead man. 
The children cowered in the corner, frightened at the strange sights 
they saw. Anna Katharina sat, dressed in deep mourning, at the 
door of the room where her husband lay, and buried her face in her 
handkerchief as any one entered. Crowds of persons came in ‘to take 
a last look at Master Teniers, for there was scarcely any one who had 
not loved the handsome, light-hearted man. He seemed to have made 
a deeper impression upon the women even than upon the men, for he 
was merry and friendly with them all. He always had more to say, 
certainly, to the pretty women than to the ugly ones, but no one 
could blame him for that. Anna Katharina did not permit any of the 
visitors to enter the room, but allowed them to look at her husband 
from the threshold of the apartment. Fraulein van der Muellen had 
fled hastily to Mechlin; the peasants stoned her as they met her on 
the road; for was she not the cause of this sudden death ? 

The news of the sad event spread quickly to Antwerp, Mechlin, 
and Brussels, and soon many handsome equipages drove up to the 
door, and richly-dressed ladies and gentlemen alighted to inquire for 
Teniers’s pictures. They paid the highest prices for them, each one 
giving more than the last, till Anna Katharina had to bring to light 
every sketch of his that she could find, the distinguished buyers al- 
most snatching them from her hands. 

Toward evening of the second day after Teniers’s decease, the little 
sitting-room became so crowded that the doctor, in spite of his huge 
spectacles and white wig, could not make his way through the crowd, 
but promised to come the next morning and examine the corpse. On 
the same day a young, noble-looking girl, who had come from Ant- 
werp accompanied bya dignified old gentleman, stood leaning thought- 
fully against the half-open door of the death-chamber ; softly pushing 
it open, she shyly drew nearer and nearer, till she stood, at last, by 
the side of the body. She was like a beautiful picture herself. A 
blue-satin dress fell in heavy folds around her little feet, and a crim- 
son-velvet cloak, trimmed with fur, was thrown over her. The long 
black hood, which she wore as a protection from the cold, had fallen 
back from her head, displaying fully her blooming countenance, and the 
beautiful brown curls which fell about her childlike face. Her eyes, 
at once soft and sparkling, were like brown velvet, upom which dia- 
monds had been laid. She bent over the departed, gazing long and 
steadfastly on his face, till two burning tears rolled down her cheeks, 
and fell upon the painter’s lofty brow. The black curtain had been 
pushed aside a little from the window, and a ray of the setting sun 
fell across the young girl’s face; her warm, perfumed breath lightly 
touched the face of the sleeper, so that the master could not resist 
glancing up at her for a moment. He could almost have believed that 
he was really dead, and that the angel of the resurrection was bend- 
ing over him, so wonderfully beautiful was the girl. 
by the expression of sorrow around her mouth, that it was indeed 
an earth-born maiden weeping over him; his whole being kindled 
with a holy love for her, and the noble young face silently impressed 
itself upon his true, warm, artist heart, there to remain throughout 
eternity. 

And now all went as smoothly as in a fairy tale. The pictures 
Were sold, but Master Teniers was not buried, the wise doctor would 
not permit that; he took a vast amount of trouble upon himself, 
turned the body over and over, rubbed it first on one side, then on 
the other, sprinkled it with water, and finally after three days, thanks 
to the skill of the learned physician! the painter rose from the 
dead. 

Great as had been the demand for his pictures when he lay silent 
and motionless upon his bier, it was even greater after his wonder- 
ful resurrection ; innumerable orders were sent, not only from the 
Netherlands, but from Germany, and far-distant Spain, and even from 
Italy, the very birthplace of art. David Teniers, certainly, had to 
be very diligent to satisfy all his worshippers, and he was, for since 
the time of his death-feint he had become a changed man. He was 


But he perceived | 


days, there had been so many distinguished persons in and out of 
the house, that she had noticed no one particularly. So the painter 
had to content himself, and drown the secret longing of his heart im 
work, the universal balsam for many a sorrow. 

Upon his larger pictures he bestowed a great deal of time and 
pains, while for his more impatient admirers he dashed off, in an af- 
ternoon, the prettiest and most spirited sketches imaginable, which 
soon became known under the comprehensive title of “ Aprés diners.” 
The collectors and patrons of art, of that period, thought they pos- 
sessed a great treasure in these little sketches, and paid a high price 
for them. All these early works of Teniers are treated after Rubens’s 
school, in a warm, fresh, and vigorous style. Not till later, in the 
happiest part of his life, of which we shall speak hereafter, did his 
pictures manifest that brilliancy of tone, that warmth, which betray 
the joyousness and repose of a contented spirit. 

In less than a year David Teniers became master of the lonely 
castle with the three towers; his pet vision was fulfilled. Joyfully 
did he take possession of it, and the long-desired, beautiful studia, 








tlways cheerful and friendly, but no longer so wild and foolish as | 
when he tried to forget the sorrow of his oppressed life in dissipation. 
He became daily more patient toward wife and children. This gentle- 
hess, this earnestness, this change of character, had been wrought by 
that angel whose tears had fallen upon his brow. From the begin- 
ung of his second new life, he sought to depict the shining vision, and 
made many inquiries for the young girl. Anna Katharina seemed to 
know nothing of her, but answered very shortly that, during those 


the cool, spacious room, remained until the day of his death his 
favorite abiding-place. The master was rarely seen in Antwerp or 
Brussels, although both cities used every effort to enchain him perma 
nently. The inhabitants of Perck clung with redoubled love to their 
castle’s new lord, and were very proud of the preference which he 
gave to their modest little village. 

Seven years after this singular death-experiment, so important im 
its results, Teniers’s wife died. He felt her loss chiefly on the chil 
dren's account; the two youngest, especially, needed a mother’s care, 
for they were wild boys, and gave their father a great deal of anxiety. 
Therefore, two months after Anna Katharina’s death, he announced 
by the crier, through the streets and market-places of Antwerp and 
Brussels, at that time the only means of advertising, that he, Master 
David Teniers, living at Perck, in the castle with the three towers, was 
desirous of finding a respectable, honest widow, or elderly maiden 
lady, to take charge of his house, and watch over his children. 

One morning, not long after, some one knocked at his door, and 
the stately figure of a woman entered the room, attired in the homely 
dress of a Dutch girl of burgher rank, with a little bundle under her 
arm. Blushing deeply, she modestly said : 

“Let me take charge of your children, Master Teniers—I will 
love them, and serve you faithfully, if you will have patience with 
me.” 

Teniers fixed his clear, artist eyes earnestly upon the woman's 
beautiful countenance, and, as she turned her glowing face modestly 
away from his searching glance, his heart cried out for joy; he recog- 
nized the “angel of the resurrection”—the angel whose tears had 
purified his life. 

“Ah, you—it is you who awaked the dead,” he cried, with a voice 
full of love and joy. ‘“ Maiden, what is your name ?” 

“Have you ever seen me, then?” she asked. 

“Yes; oh, blessed vision, you became my own from that very 
hour, my sacred possession to all eternity.” And he related to her 
his sorrow, his struggles, his death, and his awaking. 

Then the beautiful woman fell into his arms, and wept blessec 
tears, and in less than five weeks they became man and wife, anc 
lived as happily «s the angels in heaven. 

But what was the name of this beautiful creature ? 
Frene, the only daughter of a rich councillor of Antwerp. 

Thanks be to God, there have been, in all ages, women who for 
love have been willing to forget all, to suffer all, to sacrifice all— 
whose highest aims have been fulfilled in devoting themselves to the 
blessed vocation of wife,and in serving the beloved one. Isabella 
was one of these. Early left motherless, and endowed with the most 
enthusiastic love for art, her inmost soul wae filled with an ever-in- 
creasing admiration for the life of a painter, which seemed to her 
to include every earthly blessing. She innocently vowed, if God 
should grant her the happiness of becoming the wife of such a 
man, that she would not only lay her heart down at his feet, that he 
might walk the more smoothly, but would keep hands busy and 
eyes open for him, that his life might flow gently on, darkened by 
no shadow, oppressed by no toil, but joyfully consecrated to his crea- 
tive art. 

She was scarcely sixteen when she entered the miserable dwelling 
of a master whose name was never mentioned by her father but in 
reverence, As she saw the rude and coarse surroundings ; the poverty 


Isabella de 
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which held his genius captive, as with prisoner’s chains; the faded 
wife, looking to her imagination like a jailer, and finally the beautiful, 
pale face of the dead man himself, a feeling arose in her breast to 
which she scarcely ventured to give a name—a feeling which wrung 
from her burning tears. She loved and lost, at the same moment, 
him who lay so still upon the bed of death, for she doubted not 
she was gazing upon the departed. She would henceforth remain 
faithful to this love, that she might be permitted to meet his blest 
spirit in heaven. 

When the wonderful tidings of Teniers’s resurrection spread through 
Antwerp, joy combined with a secret grief threw the beautiful Isabella 
upon a bed of sickness, from which she only arose to fulfil her silent 
vow. Her great beauty, her riches, together with the position of her 
father, drew around her countless admirers, among them men of high 
rank and fame; the strange girl turned away from all, remained by 
the bedside of her invalid father, cheered the last days of his life, 
watched over him faithfully, day and night, and at last tenderly 
closed his eyes. After his death, she decided to take the veil, and 
become a pious nun. A few days before her departure for the “ Con- 
vent of the Sisters of Mercy,” at Bruges, where she desired to enter 
upon her novitiate, she heard of David Teniers’s proclamation. A joy- 
ous thought thrilled through her, and annihilated with one blow all 
her carefully-laid plans. She would become the maid-servant of the 
beloved one, take charge of his children, and endeavor by her devo- 
tion to smooth away all care and sorrow from his house. Without 
revealing her purpose to a human being, she vanished from Antwerp, 
and appeared, as already related, in the castle with the three towers, 
to bear therein new life and happiness. 

From the hour that David Teniers called Isabella his wife, his tal- 
ent took a new and wonderful upward flight. All his best pictures 
date from that cloudless period of pure spiritual and bodily content. 
A multitude of superb works of art arose from his masterly hand, 
inspired by the ever-watchful eyes of the beautiful Isabella, among 
them the celebrated one entitled “‘ Morning Preparations for a Rural 
Festival.” In the foreground of the picture stand heavy kettles, bar- 
rels, and provisions ; and various picturesque groups of men are scat- 
tered about taking breakfast. An enchanting brightness and fresh- 
ness pervade the whole scene. Connoisseurs are charmed with the 
delicate and harmonious silvery effect of the picture, notwithstand- 
ing the variety of figures and the warmth of the coloring; it is also 
very remarkable for the fineness of the perspective and for the deli- 
cacy and spirit of the touch. 

A charming representation of a country fair, with Teniers Castle 
and its three towers rising in the background, is also noted for its 
lively and varied expressions of merriment, the admirable arrange- 
ment of the figures, its delicate touch, and charming, airy lightness of 
tone. Among his celebrated paintings are an Italian fair, an Antwerp 
target procession, a group of gypsies, the well-known guard-room with 
its drummer, and numerous little village scenes. Many noble works, 
taken from the “ Lives of the Saints,” date from this period, such as 
the great altar-piece in the village church of Meerbeck, near 
Mechlin, the “Temptation of St. Anthony,” and the “ Nine 
Martyrs of Gorcum,” in the Church of the Barefooted Friars, at 
Mechlin. 

David Teniers painted, also, the well-known “Seven Works of 
Mercy,” which he gave to his own little town—that peasant world 
which had become so dear to him. We must not forget to mention, 
among his masterpieces, “ Peter’s Denial of his Master to the Maid- 
servant,” celebrated for its skilful treatment and for its admirable 
coloring ; and the “Christ Crowned with Thorns,” in which painting 
the drawing, the expression, the coloring, the disposition of light and 
shade, and the touch, are alike masterly, and show careful study in 
minutest details. 

Teniers’s fame drew many pupils of all ages around him, as well 
as distinguished men of rank, among whom was Prince John of Aus- 
tria. It was whispered about that the master might chiefly thank a won- 
derfully beautiful picture for the great crowd which thronged his studio 
—a picture which for several hours a day was visible to spectators be- 
hind its framework of glass. In the left corner of the atelier was a large, 
round window, which opened into the master’s little sitting-room. 
Behind its panes of stained glass sat, day in and day out, Teniers’s 
wife, Isabella de Frene, once the loveliest maiden in Antwerp. She 
sewed, or instructed the children, glancing, as she did so, joyfully and 


glowing vision of this beautiful head ever before him, inspiring him 
to work all the more earnestly. 

So the years went on, the children grew up, and the little picture 
behind the glass gradually lost its bright coloring. Delicate lines 
became visible in the countenance, the well-formed nose sharpened, 
little wrinkles might be seen around the eyes, and silver threads in 
the rich brown hair, which after a while was tucked away under a 
pointed cap; and at last a lovely, peaceful old lady sat behind the 
window, looking at an aged man whose eyes and hand alone revealed 
that he had ever been young and full of life. The elegant cavaliers 
had certainly vanished ; but the young pupils, among whom were an 
Alshoven, Tillburg, Van Harp, De Hort, and others, looked with ten. 
der reverence upon the serene face which had a maternal smile for 
each, and Master Teniers still called this head his best picture. 

One day a black curtain hung before the round window, where it 
remained ever after, and for a long, long time, the master worked not 
in his studio. After the sudden and peaceful death of his faithful 
wife he painted very little, and the beautiful tone of his pictures van. 
ished—the coloring became dark and gray. Irreparable as the great 
loss was to him, his mind remained as clear as ever, and his racy 
humor, the very groundwork of his being, which shines forth repeat. 
edly in his best pictures, never forsook him. He occupied himself 
more in portrait painting than he had ever done before, and his suc. 
cess was very creditable. 

One day a rich attorney sat for his picture to the celebrated Teni- 
ers. The master was always particular to mix his black paint with 
ivory black, and, his supply being nearly exhausted, he pulled out with 
the greatest coolness his last tooth, and burned it to acoal: “I can 
do nothing more for art,” he said, jestingly. “ David Teniers may 
now permit his pencil to rest with honor—and himself also.” 

On the next morning, his favorite scholar, Alshoven, found him 
dead in his bed, still smiling peacefully. At this time the master 
glanced not up again, though burning tears of sorrow fell from the eyes 
of his devoted pupils upon his brow. 

David Teniers was buried in the Church of the Holy Virgin, in 
Perck, in the year 1690. 





THE THREE BROTHERS. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, AUTHOR OF “ THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD,” 
“THE BROWNINGS,” ETC. 





CHAPTER XLIX.—AUNT LYDIA. 


“ Ler us run to the cottage for five minutes, and see mamma,” said 
Mary, as they made their way back. “Fancy, Ben, she does not 
know you have come home!” 

“Shall we have time?” Ben asked, making for the bank as he 
spoke. 
The path that led to the cottage struck off from the river-side 
above The Willows. And it was always gaining time to make this 
little diversion. He had been so silent, saying nothing; and 8 
sense of disappointment had crept over Mary after the intense 
sympathy with which she felt she had been entering into all his 
thoughts. 

But, when he thrust the boat into the flowering bank, and helped 
her to jump out, Ben replied to her, though she had said nothing. 
“You are quite right,” he said. “It is best in every way not to meet 
them again.” 

“Ben! I did not say a word—” 

“ No,” he answered, “ you did not; and it was very, very kind of 
you, Mary. I am more obliged to you than I cansay. There are 
some things which it is impossible to talk about. I thank you with 
all my heart.” 

What did this mean? Mary was accustomed to a great deal of 
talk about every thing—more talk than meaning, indeed. And she 
was a little bewildered by this absence of all explanation. She would 
have been comforted had he opened up a little and told her how it all 
was. But she submitted, of course, concluding it was his mannish, 
unsatisfactory way. And as they went hurriedly up the lane, in the 
kindness of her heart she slid her hand through Ben’s arm. It was 
the softest, kindly touch, such as his sister’s hand might have give? 





tenderly toward her husband’s easel, so that Teniers had a dim yet 
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she did understand, yet knowing more of what was in his heart—she 
thought—than any other creature in the world ? 

And Ben was not indifferent to that mute token of sympathy. 
He drew the timid hand closely through his arm. “ My good little 
Mary!” he said; but even then he said no more. No explanation 
came, whatever she might do or say, which was hard, but had to be 
borne. 

And this is hew it was that Mrs. Westbury, to her very great 
amazement, saw her daughter and Ben Renton approaching the cot- 
tage arm-in-arm—“like an engaged couple,” she said afterward— 
which gave her a curious thrill of admiration and satisfaction at the 
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made the boat fly down the shining current. They were yards below 
The Willows before Millicent had finished speaking her two or three 
words. Was he afraid ?—was he indifferent? And while Mary’s 
mind was busy about this question, Aunt Lydia was forming her little 
theories of a very different kind. When a young man passes bya 
very pretty woman without so much as raising his head, it means— 
what does it mean ?—that some one else has secured his attention, and 
taken up all his thoughts. Mrs. Westbury felt as if Providence itself 
was heaping coals of fire on her head. She it was who had brought 
about the banishment of the boys, and yet no sooner had the first of 





























































first glance. 


herself believed in, in sending all the boys away. 

“Ben!” she cried, and then kissed him, and held both his hands, 
and shed some tears of surprise and joy; “I am so glad to see you! 
I cannot tell how glad I am to see you! Have you all come home?” 

“Only I,” said Ben; “ but the others are coming, and Mary and I 
have come to fetch you, Aunt Lydia, to dine with my mother. She 
does not understand my noise and uncouthness, after the long spell 
of quiet she has had. After dinner, Mary and I will bring you back.” 

“Mary and you seem to be—full of business,” said Mrs. Westbury, 
more and more astonished. She had intended to end her sentence 
differently, but had met Mary’s eye, and paused, not quite knowing 
what to make of it. But she went up-stairs for her best cap, calling 
her daughter with her. “ What is the meaning of all this, Mary?” 
she said. ‘“ What does Ben mean by it? For my part, I cannot tell 
what to think.” 

“ About what, mamma?” said Mary; but there was a little flutter 
in her heart which belied her composure. “ Ben has come home, as 
you see, and he came to see you, as he ought to do, and he wants you 
togo to dinner. I think it is all very visible what he means.” 

“Tt does not seem to me at all plain,” said Mrs. Westbury; but 
then she put her hand into her wardrobe to get out her cap, and de- 
cided that it was best not to spoil sport by any premature remarks. 
It was startling to see Mary leaning so confidentially on her cousin’s 
arm. And Ben’s talk of Mary and I was very peculiar; and if the 
will was all right, such an arrangement would be a most sensible, 
most admirable one. But if things were going on so well of their 
own accord, it might be best to let them alone, and suffer the affair 
to take its own course. When she found herself walking down to the 
river a quarter of an hour afterward, with a maid behind carrying her 
cap, and Ben and Mary on each side of her, Mrs. Westbury freely ex- 
pressed her surprise at the whole business. “I was just going to 
have tea,” she said. “One can’t dine late when one is alone, and 
Iaurence has gone over to Cookesley to see some of his friends. I 
never thought of seeing any of you, nor of Ben at all, though I knew 
he was expected. And now to find myself on my way to Renton! 
Laurence will be struck dumb when he comes home.” 

“So Laurence is a parson now,” said Ben. ‘“ How droll it will be 
tosee him so! but pleasant for you. You can keep hold of a parson 
and keep him at home.” 

“Yes. I expect you to give him Renton, you know, Ben, when 
old Mr. Palliser dies,” 

“Well, I suppose one of us is sure to have Renton to give,” said 
Ben; “so that Laurence will be safe anyhow. But I have no confi- 
desce that it will be me.” 

“It must be you,” said Mrs. Westbury, indignantly. And then 
there came a pause, and she was helped into the boat. “ Who are 
those new people at The Willows?” she said, as she settled herself. 
“That is their boat; they are always on the water. They say she is 
‘young widow; but I don’t think that is much like a widow. Some- 
body told me you knew them, Mary. Was it yourself?” 

“She was at Thornycroft at school for a little,” said Mary, giving 
ber mother a look. The look put a stop to the conversation; but it 
lad to be explained afterward, which was done somewhat at the ex- 
pense of truth. The Willows boat had been drawn close to the bank 
before they passed, and Mary was less particular in steering wide of 
% Millicent stood on the lawn, having just landed, with her scarlet 
“ k dropping off her shoulders, and waved her hand to them. 
Good-night ! How pleasant it has been!” she cried, her voice fall- 
ne softly through the summer air, still full of the slanting sunshine. 
Good-night !” Mary cried across the water. Ben never said a word; 


When her nephew came up to her, however, nature 
prevailed, and the recollection of her own agency, which nobody but 


them come home than he set about fulfilling her dearest wish. But 
no doubt it was for Mary’s sake—Mary, who had never harmed any 
one, who had helped and served everybody from her cradle. How 
bright she had become all at once !—how she had learned to chatter 
like the rest! It seemed curious to Mrs. Westbury that an important 
event should be coming about in her child’s life in which she herself 
had not been the chief actor—especially that Mary should have had 
the sense to acquire for herself an eligible lover without any assistance. 
Ben did not look very much like a lover, it is true; but Aunt Lydia 
was aware that a man in such a position is not always possessed with 
an insane delight, but often has a great deal to think of. She, too, 
was silent with the stress of her own thoughts. It was Mary who 
entertained them—talking as she had never been heard to talk before 
—full of wild spirits and fun. Her mother, who knew nothing of the 
story, did not perceive that Mary’s gaiety came on suddenly after they 
passed The Willows, nor that her eyes had the humid and dilated look 
which signifies emotion. One finds things out so much more readily 
when one has an inkling of the “fin mot” of the enigma. Mrs. West- 
bury did not even know there was an enigma to solve, and set down 
her daughter’s high spirits to what seemed to her the most natural 
and the most likely cause. 

“T congratulate you, my dear, upon having Ben back again,” she 
said to Mrs. Renton as she kissed her. They were not very fond of 
each other, the two ladies; but yet, by dint of connection and con- 
tiguity, had come to a certain habit of mutual dependence, though the 
support was chiefly on one side. 

“ Yes,” Mrs. Renton said, with an undertone which was slightly 
querulous. “He is a very good boy; but a stranger in the house 
makes such a difference in one’s life.” 

“You don’t call Ben a stranger, poor fellow! And he is so nice. 
It is quite a pleasure to see him back,” said Mrs. Westbury. “I 
thought you would have been out of your wits with joy.” 

“ And so I am,” said Ben’s mother, with a little indignation; “ but 
there is nobody that has any real consideration for my weakness, 
except Mary. She knows just how much I am able to bear. I suppose 
it is difficult for people in health to realize how weak I am.” 

“Well, my dear, you know I always said that if you would but 
make an effort to exert yourself, it would do you all the good in the 
world,” said Mrs. Westbury; and then she went up-stairs to put on 
her cap. “I have no patience with your aunt,” she said to Mary— 
“thinking of her own little bits of ailments, half of which are mere 
indulgence, when her poor boy has just come home.” 

“Poor godmamma! I don’t think she can help it,” said Mary. 

“ Nonsense, child! I have said to her from the first that she ought 
to make an effort. How do you think I should ever have managed, 
had I given in? And now tell me, please, what you meant by looking 
at me 80, twice over, when I was speaking to Ben.” 

“T did not want you to talk about Mrs. Rich,” said Mary, turning 
away as the exigencies of her own toilette required. “He used to 
know her, and I was afraid you might say something—” 

“You might have left that to my own discretion,” said Mrs. West- 
bury, with some offence. 

“But, dear mamma, how could your discretion serve when you 
did not know?” said Mary. “ And, poor fellow! he is so—so—” 

“So very devoted to some one else that he could not even take the 
trouble to look at Mrs. Rich—such a pretty woman, too!” said Mrs. 
Westbury. “It seems to me, my dear, that you have made the very 
most of your time.” 

- “Oh, mamma, how dreadful that you should say so!” cried Mary, 
turning round again with flaming, crimsen cheeks. “Surely, surely 
you know me better! And Ben, poor fellow! has so much to think 
of. Nothing could be further from his mind. I have been their sister 
all their lives ; it would be hard if I could not try to be a little comfort 





he did not even pause in the slow, vigorous, regular stroke which 





to him now.” 
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“My dear, if he needs comfort, I am sure I have no objection,” 
said Mrs. Westbury, with a smile; and ‘just then Mary’s maid came 
Into the room, and the conversation came to an end. It was this | 
dreadful practical turn, which was in the old Renton blood, which 
bewildered the less energetic members of the family. But it was 
wonderful to see how Ben and Aunt Lydia got on at dinner. He told 
her more about his work, and what he had been doing, in half-an-hour, 
than the others had extracted from him in twenty-four. And the 
Renton spirit sparkled in Mrs. Westbury’s eyes as she listened. 
“Even if you had not made a penny, Ben,” she said, in her energetic 
way, “I should be so much more pleased that you had been making 
some use of your talents than just hanging on in the old way at home.” 

“ But I have made a penny,” Ben said, with a kindred glance—he 
was pleased with the thought, which gave Mary a momentary disgust 
—‘though it has cost more than it is worth in the making,” he 
added, in a lower tone. And then his cousin forgave, and was sorry 
for poor Ben. It was dangerous work for Mary, especially as there 
was still the excitement of the return expedition across the river, to 
convey Mrs. Westbury home, to look forward to. But, fortunately, 
there was no one visible about The Willows when that moment came 
—nothing but serene moonlight, white and peaceable, unbroken by 
any shadow or voice but their own, was on the gleaming river. And 
the Rev. Laurence Westbury, standing on the bank in his clerical coat 
—who had been at school when Ben left Renton—to take his mother 
home, and bid the new-comer welcome; and then the silent progress 
back down the stream in the moonlight. It surprised Mary afterward 
to think how little Ben and she had said to each other, and yet what 
perfectly good company he had been. And thus they went on, those 
curious, rapid days. 


CHAPTER L.—ALL HOME. 


Lavnie arrived on the Friday, coming in, in his usual unexpected 
way, through the window, when they were all in the drawing-room 
after dinner. The brothers had met in town, where Ben had paused 
for a day on his way to Renton, so that their greeting was not min- 
gled with any of those remarks on changed appearance and unex- 
pected signs of age which are general after a long absence. But, 
when they stood thus together for the first time for seven years, the 
difference between old things and new became more perceptible to 
the bystanders. The surroundings were so completely the same as of 
old that any variation from the past became more clear to them. The 
same lamps, shaded for their mother’s sake; the same brilliant spot 
of light upon the tea-table, where the china and silver glittered ; Mrs. 
Renton lying on the same sofa, in the same attitude, covered with the 
same Indian shawl; the same soft odor of mignonette and heliotrope, 





and earth and dew, stealing in at the great open window; even the 
same moths, or reproductions of the same, making wild circles about 
the lamp. 

“ And Mary, I think, is the very same,” Laurie said, looking at her 
with true brotherly kindness. 

But “ the boys” were not the same. Of the two it was Laurie 
who looked the eldest. He was just thirty, but the hair was getting 
thin on the top of his head, and his face was more worn than it had 
any right to be. Ben had broadened, almost imperceptibly, but still 
enough to indicate to the bystander that the first slim outline of youth 
was over. But Laurie, though he had not expanded, had aged even 
in the lines of his face; and then he had grown a little careless, like 
the society into which he had cast himself. He was dusty with his 
walk, and his velvet morning-coat looked strange and wild beside 
Ben’s correct evening costume. Lazy.Laurence still; but with all the 
difference between sanguine youth and meditative manhood. Mary, 
however, was the only one of the party who was troubled by the 
mystery of Laurie’s subdued tone. Mrs. Renton was not given to 
speculation, and Ben was occupied by his own affairs, to the exclusion 
of all inquiry into those of others. Both mother and brother took it 
for granted that Laurie was just as it was natural he should be. Only 
Mary—sisterly, womanly, anxious always to know how it was—watched 
him with a sympathetic eye. 

“ Well, here we are at home once more, old fellaw,’ 


said Laurie, 


throwing himself into an easy-chair near the window, when the moth- 


er had been safely conveyed up-stairs. 
“Yes, a home that always looks the same, 


” 


said Ben. 


so sure as I used to be of the good of that. It makes one feel doubly 
the change in one’s self.” 

“ These are his Yankee notions,” said Laurie. “I suppose he hag 
given up primogeniture, and Church and State, and every thing. But 
Mary is an orthodox person who will set us all right.” 

“ As if women might not think about primogeniture and all the 
rest as well as you others!” said Mary. “ We are the only people 
who take any time to think nowadays. Ben has done nothing but 
make railways and money, and he likes it; he is a real Renton,” she 
cried, pleased to let him know her mind on that subject. 

“ And very right, too,” said Laurie. “If there were not Rentons 
to be had somewhere, how should the world get on?” 

“ But I don’t care for the world,” said Mary; “ and I would much 
rather you were not fond of money, like everybody else, you boys.” 

“T am very fond of money, but I never can get any,” said Laurie, 
“T say to myself, if I should happen to come into reputation next 
century, what a collection of Rentons there will be for somebody to 
make a fortune of—Ben’s heirs most probably; or that little Mary of 
Frank’s, who is a darling. Now that I think of it, as she is a paint. 
er’s descendant, it is she who shall be my heir.” 

“T think much the best thing would be for you to have Renton, 
Laurie, and heirs of your own.” ‘ 

“ Thanks,” said Laurie; “my brothers are very kind. Frank took 
the trouble to write me a long letter ever so many years ago, adjuring 
me by all I held dear to marry a certain Nelly Rich.” 

“Tt was very impertinent of him,” cried Mary, “and very con- 
ceited. Nelly Rich would no more have looked at you—” 

“ Showed her sense,” said Laurie, quietly. “Iam only telling you 
what actions have been set on foot for my benefit. But I never saw 
Nelly Rich except once, so I am not conceited ; and as for Renton, no 
such iniquity could ever be, as that it should go past you, Ben.” 

“ You speak strongly,” said the elder brother. 

“ That is one result of time, you know. One can see now, with. 
out irreverence, how wrong my poor father was. Of course we would 
have been wretches had we been capable of any thing but obedience 
at the time,” said Laurie; “ but, looking back, one can see more 
clearly. He was wrong—I don’t bear him any malice, poor, dear old 
father! but he did us as much harm almost as was possible. And if 

Renton is left out of the natural succession, I shall say it is iniquity, 
and oppose it with all my power.” 

“It would be iniquity,” Ben said, gravely. And then there was a 
pause. The three sat, going back into their individual memories, 
unaware what devious paths the others were treading. But for that, 
Laurie might never have fallen into the temptation which had stolen 
what energy he had out of him, and strengthened all his dreamy, u- 
practical ways. But for that, Ben might have given the Renton force 
and strength of work to his country, and served her—as is the citizen's 
first duty—instead of making American railroads, which another man 
might have been found to do. As for Mary, the paths in which she 
went wandering were not her own. It did not occur to her to think 
of the seven years, which for her had been simple loss. Had she 
been living at home, no doubt, long before this she would have mar- 
ried some one, and been like Alice, the mother of children. But such 
were not Mary’s reflections. She was thinking if this had not happened, 
Ben would have married Millicent seven years ago, and that, on the 
whole, every thing was for the best. 

They had but one other day to themselves ; but during that day 
the house felt, with a bewildered sense of confusion and uncertainty, 
that old times had come back. Mr. Ben and Mr. Laurie had gone 
back to their old rooms ; and their steps and voices, the peremptory 
orders of the eldest, the “ chaff” of Mr. Laurie, “who was a gentle 
man as you never could understand whether he was in earnest or ia 
joke ”"—turned the heads of the old servants. They, like their mis 


| tress, were upset by the new régime; the dulness of the house had 


“T am not | 


been a trouble to them when her reign of utter seclusion commenced y 
but if it was dull, there was Jittle to do, and the house had habitt 
ated itself to the monotonous round. And now they felt it a hard 
ship when the noise and the work recommenced, and dinner ran the 
risk of having to wait ten minutes, and breakfast was on the table 
from half-past eight to balf-past ten. “ All along o’ that lazy Laurié, 
as they calls him, and a very good name, too,” said the affronted 
cook. Mary had much ado to keep them in working order. “ Thert 
may be further changes after a while,” she said to the old butler, 
who had carried them all in his arms, and knew about every thing 
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‘ delicious gliding water that gurgied on the sides of the boat, and 


altered. Frank, so far as personal appearance went, was the least 
changed of all. His mustache had grown from the silky shadow it 
used to be into a very decided martial ornament, and he was brown 
with the Indian sun. 
he had grown, which touched the soldier to the quick; but though he 
was the father of a family, the seven years had affected him less than 
either of his brothers. To be sure, he was but seven-and-twenty, 
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and who would as soon have cut his throat as leave Renton—“ you must 
have patience for a little, and see how things turn out.” Thus it 
will be seen that if the return of her cousins brought any happiness 
to Mary, it brought a great increase of anxiety as well. And there 
was always the sense of Millicent’s vicinity to weigh upon her mind. 
She had been looking forward for years to the family reunion as the 
end of tribulation and beginning of a better life; but up to this time 
her anticipations had not been fulfilled. Anxieties had increased 
upon her — one growing out of another. Instead of comfort and 
certainty, and the support which she had always been taught to 
believe were involved in the possession of “men in the house,” 
Mary found that these tenants had rather an agitating than a calm. 
ing effect upon herself and the community in general. That she 
should have more trouble about the dinners was natural; but that 
even their mother should require to be let softly down into the en- 
joyment of their society, and that circumstances in general required 
double consideration on account of their presence, was a new idea 
to Mary. And then it turned out that Mrs. Renton had spoken 
very truly when she said a man must have something to do. Both 
the boys were in a state of restlessness and excitement, not dis- 
posed to settle to any thing. There was capital shooting to be had, 
and the partridges were every thing a sportsman could desire; but 
somehow even Ben felt that partridges were not congenial to the 


occasion. And as for Laurie, he was too indolent to make any such 
exertion. “ Wait till Frank comes,” he said. “Frank has energy 
for two. If we were on a Scotch moor, indeed, where you want 


to move about to keep yourself warm; but it’s too hot, my dear 
fellow, for stumping about through the stubble. I'll take Mary out 
after a bit for a row.” And Ben’s activities, too, culminated in the 
same idea. Laurie lay in the bottom of the boat, sometimes puffing 
gently at his cigar, doing simply nothing, while Ben pulled against 
stream, and Mary steered him dexterously through the weeds; and 
then the three floated slowly down again, saying little to each 
other, lingering along the mid-current with scarcely any movement 
of the languid oars. They were not very sociable in this strange 
amusement; but still its starts of momentary violent exercise, its 
dreamy charm of movement, the warm autumnal sun overhead, the 


all the familiarity and all the novelty of the scene, chimed in with 
their feelings. Ben was pondering the future, which was still so 
dark—his unfinished work at the other end of the world—what he 
would do with Renton if it came to him—what he would do if it did 
not come to him—all the range of possibilities which overhung his 
way as the trees overhung the river. Laurie, for his part, wandered 
ina field of much wider fancy, and did not take Renton at all into 
account, nor the chances which a few days might bring to him. 
What did it matter ? he could live, and he had no more to think of— 
no future which interested him particularly—no hope that would be 
affected by the tenor of his father’s will. Sometimes his eye would 
be caught by a combination of foliage, or a sudden light on the water, 
or the turn of Mary’s arm as she plied her cords. “How did Mary 
keep her steering up while we were all away ?” he would say between 
the puffs of his cigar, and made up his mind that she should sit to 
him next day in that particular pose. Mary, for her own part, during 
these expeditions, was too much occupied in watching her cousins to 
have any thoughts of her own. What was Ben thinking of ? Was it 
The Willows his mind was fixed on as he opened his full chest and 
sent the boat up against the stream with the force of an arrow out of 
sbow? Was it the image of Millicent that made his eyes glow as 
he folded his arms, and let the skiff idle on the current? And what 
were Laurie’s thoughts occupied about as he lay, lazy, in the bottom ? 
Mary gazed at them, and wondered, not knowing what to think, and 
taid to herself how.much more difficult it was now to prognosticate 
what would become’ of them than it would have been seven years 
$9, at their first entering upon life. And thus the long day glided 
¢ Its end. 


On the Saturday, Frank and his belongings arrived, and all was 


Laurie had the presumption to insinuate that 


and had lived a comparatively happy life. But it must be allowed 
that the Sunday was hard to get through. The three brothers, who 
were all very different men to begin with, had each got into his 
groove, and each undervalued—let us not say had a contempt for— 
the occupation of the other. What with India, and what with youth, 
and what with the training of his profession, Frank had all the un- 
reasoning conservatism which was natural to a well-born, unintellect- 
ual soldier. And then he had a wife to back him, which strengthens 
a man’s self-opinion. ‘“ Depend upon it,” he would say, “these Radi- 
cals will land us all in perdition if they get their way.” ‘“ Why should 
I depend upon it, when my own opinion goes directly contrary?“ 
Ben, who had been in America, and all over the world, drawing in 
revolutionary ideas, would answer him. As for Laurie, he would ask 
them both, “ What does it matter? one man is as good as another, if 
not better,” and smile in his pococurante way. The children were a 
godsend to them all, and so was Alice with her youthful wisdom. 
For Mary, by this time, with three men to keep in order, as it were, 
and Mrs. Renton to hold safely in hand all the time, and all unsuita- 
ble visitors to keep at a distance, and the dinner to order, was about 
as much overwhelmed with cares, and as little capable of the graces 
of society, as a woman could be. She had to spend with her aunt the 
hour of that inevitable Sunday afternoon walk, and saw her flock pair 
off and disappear among the trees with the sensations of an anxious 
mother, who feels her nursery for the moment in comparative safety. 
Ben, with Alice and little Mary, went one way, and Laurie and Frank 
took another. When she had seen them off, Mary turned with a sat- 
isfied mind to read to her godmother the Sunday periodical which 
took the place of the newspaper on this day. It was very mild read- 
ing, though it satisfied Mrs. Renton. It was her principle not to drive 
on Sunday, and the morning was occupied by the Morning Service, 
which Davison and she read together before she got up, and, that duty 
being over, the Sunday periodical came in naturally to take the place 
of the drive. It was very rarely that she felt able to go to chureh; 
and of all days this day, which followed so closely the arrival of her 
sons, was the one on which she could least be supposed capable of 
such an exertion. So Mary read a story, and a sermon, and a mis- 
sionary narrative, and was very tired of it, while the slow afternoon 
lingered on and the others had their walk. 

Ben and Alice, though they were in the position of brother and 
sister, and called each other by their Christian names, had met for 
the first time on the day before, and naturally were not very much 
acquainted with each other’s way of thinking. The woods were their 
great subject of discourse. 

“Frank has talked of them wherever we were,” said Alice. “I 
am so glad to bring the children here! If we should have to go to 
India again, it will be nice for them to remember. But I need not 
speak like that,” she added, after a moment’s pause, with a sudden 
rush of tears to her blue eyes; “for, if we have to go to India, we 
must leave little Mary behind ; she is too old to go back. And I sup- 
pose, if I were prudent, baby too; but I could not bear that.” 

“Why should you go back to India?” 

“ Ah, we must, unless there is some money coming to us,” said 
Alice; “ you know I had no fortune. I did not think that mattered 
then; but, when one has children, one learns. Do you think there 
will be some money for Frank in the will?” 

“T am certain of it,” said Ben. 

“ Enough to make us able to stay at home?” said Alice, clasping 
her hands. “It is not that I care for money, nor Frank either.” 

“ But it is quite natural you should care. And I promise you,” 
said Ben, “if there is any thing I can set right, that you shall not go 
back to India. Whichever of us is preferred, you may be sure of 
that. I can answer for Laurie as for myself.” 

“Oh, I know Laurie!” cried Alice; “but I did not know you 
—and then, perhaps Frank would not be willing. But anyhow, since 
you say you are sure, I will keep up my heart.” 

And in the mean time, Frank and Laurie by the river-side were 
having their eonfidences too. “If it should come to me,” Frank was 
saying, “I hope I shall do what is right by Ben, in any case; but it 
will be a struggle for that little beggar’s sake.” 

“T would let the little beggar take his chance,” said Laurie; 
“there is time enough. I don’t think you need begin to consider 
him yet.” 

“T should do my duty, of course,” said Frank, “by Ben, who has 








been badly used ; but I don’t deny it will cost me something, Laurie. 
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A man does not get ties about him for nothing. If I had the chance 
of a home for Alice and the little ones, even if it were not a home 
like this, by Jove! it would be an awful temptation—a temptation 
one would scarcely know how to resist.” 

“Then it is to be hoped it will never come,” said Laurie. “I 
don’t see how we could stand in doubt for an instant. I don’t speak 
of natural justice. But Ben was brought up to be the heir. There 
was never a doubt of his being the heir, till my poor father’s will had 
to be read. Therefore, he must be the heir now. I don’t care 
whether it falls to you or me. It’s as clear as daylight, and I can’t 
believe you would find the least difficulty in doing what was right.” 

“T should do it,” said Frank; but he made no further protesta- 
tion. In his heart he could not but say to himself that it was easy 
for Laurie, a man with nobody dependent on him, with no question 
before him such as that of returning or not returning to India, and 
with—so far as any one knew—no prospects of future happiness which 
depended on this decision. And Ben, too, was unmarried, and like to 
be unmarried. “Unless he marries Mary,” Frank said to himself. 
Of course, if Renton fell to him, he would marry; and they had all 
pledged themselves that Renton must fall to him, and Ben accordingly 
would sit down in his father’s seat, and bring in some stranger to rule 
over the place, and Alice and the children would have to go away. 
Back to India! If that were the only alternative, Frank felt as if it 
would be impossible to do his duty by Ben. The excitement of the 
moment, and the fundamental simplicity of his mind, thus brought 
him to the strange notion that all secondary justice must have been 
set aside, and that it would be a question of every thing or nothing 
to the victor. Thus the Rentons awaited, with thoughts often too 
deep for words, with a restrained excitement wonderful to behold, 
with hopes and sinkings of heart, the revelation of their father’s 
will; and that was to take place next day. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE FRENCH POLICE. 


II. 


We have said that crime is always stupid. This stupidity helps 
greatly in the discovery of concealed criminals, who are very apt, like 
the ostrich hiding its head in some low bush, to imagine that they are 
not seen, because they do not see the police. Not long ago a mur- 
derer, who had been transported to the penal settlement at Cayenne, 
escaped, returned to Paris, and worked as a journeyman with a cabinet- 
maker. The fact became known to the authorities, and an agent was 
ordered to arrest him. The agent, disguised, entered the workshop, and 
asked the felon if he could go next door with him to make some slight 
repairs. He gathered his tools, and, perfectly unsuspecting, left the 
house, As soon as he was in the street, he was seized by another 
agent, handcuffed, put into a cab, and driven to the central office. He 
protested violently, saying that his name was Florent, and that he was 
a quiet, orderly workman, with numerous persons to vouch for his 
honesty. He repeated the same story when brought before the chief 
officer, who quietly replied: “ Your name is not Florent, but B——; 
you were condemned to hard labor for ten years; you escaped through 
Dutch Guiana; you went to London and lived there at such and such 
a place; you came back to France through Calais; you have a tree 
tattooed on your left arm, and a small-pox scar on the right side of 
your nose. You gain nothing by denying; you had better confess at 
once!” The poor fellow was thunderstruck; for a time he could not 
utter a word; then he broke forth, saying: “I cannot imagine how 
you have found out all that. But itis so. I am a returned convict!” 

If he had seen police-agents in uniform enter the workshop, he 
might have endeavored to escape, and given them great trouble. 
They no longer resort to disguises, however, as they did in former 
days. There used to be at headquarters an immense room filled with 
all possible costumes, from which they chose what was required in 
each case. This is no longer in existence, but the custom has not 
been abolished altogether. The poet Chateaubriand relates that, 
when he was arrested in 1832, and kept as a political prisoner in the 
yard of the head office, he saw police-agents come in, dressed up as 
charcoal-dealers, porters, invalid soldiers, and public criers. Even 
now the same man may be seen, in the morning, dressed in a shabby 
blouse and an old cap, distributing ballots at the polls, and in the 








evening in full dinner-dress at the opera, looking every inch the gen- 
tleman. 

When an important capture is to be made, the agent is left free to 
choose his own way and his own costume. <A few months ago, a very 
great personage had to be closely watched for some state purpose, 
He was staying at a first-class hotel, frequented exclusively by foreign. 
ers of distinction. Two clever agents were intrusted with the delicate 
duty, and for that purpose appeared, the one as a former ambassador 
and the other as his body-servant. They remained for two weeks - 
suspected at the hotel, deceiving the guests, with whom they entered 
into a certain intimacy, as well as the shrewd landlord; the one re 
ceiving all the respect due to an old excellency with unruffled grandeur, 
and the other performing his services with silent humility, and elo. 
quent in the praise of his “good old master.” When they had tri. 
umphantly succeeded in their difficult mission, both returned to their 
humble sphere, but habit had become so strong with the excellency 
that, when his valet addressed him for the first time again in the old, 
familiar style, he turned round indignantly and said: “ What, sir! 
How do you dare be so familiar?” Of course he immediately joined 
in the Homeric laughter which followed. 

It is probably due to a peculiarity of the French people, not found 
in other nations, that the police receives almost as much information 
about crimes and criminals from volunteers in the service as from its 
official agents. Daily an enormous number of letters pour in at head- 
quarters, offering advice; several clerks are employed exclusively in 
“ husking ” this correspondence, in separating important matters from 
trifles, and truth from fiction. There are hundreds of persons in 
Paris who can apparently not sleep soundly, unless they have in- 
formed the police of all they have seen and heard during the day. 
There are as many who, in their want of occupation, look upon a crime 
as a godsend, and devote their time and their abilities to the pursuit 
of the crimina]. Some, no doubt, delight in the importance which this 
gives them ; others think, candidly, that they are doing society an es. 
sential service. Most of these letters are anonymous; but the 
authorities take great care never to trouble any of these volunteer 
agents, even if they make themselves fully known. 

Nor must it be imagined that the police has only to do with crim- 
inals: its higher and better purpose, to which it brings its best abili- 
ties and most active energies, is the prevention of crime. The 
authorities have seen so much misery, and measured so fully the depth 
of human frailty, that they are full of pity, and often even of tenderness, 
for unfortunate beings. They admonish those whom they find on the 
point of yielding to temptation; they aid the suffering who are liable 
to be driven to theft by hunger and want; they bear patiently with 
helpless minds as long as they are neither criminal nor incorrigible 
The latter cases are rare, but occur now and then. There is at this 
day in the prisons of Paris a man, called Victor Tuleu, who has never 
committed a crime, but who is a vagabond by nature. In nine years 
he has been fifty-three times arrested. Each time he is examined, ad- 
monished, lectured; he promises every thing, but as soon as he is free 
he resumes his nomadic life; if it rains at night, or freezes, he goes t 
the nearest station, sits down by the stove, and says: “I want to be 
arrested. Iam Tuleu; I have no home and no occupation.” Next 
morning he is brought up and sentenced ; he suffers his punishment, 
and begins his life anew. 

A special agent, of high merit and liberally paid, devotes his time 
exclusively to “lost” persons. He cannot punish, because the law 
requires a trial previous to a sentence; but he has large discretionary 
powers in granting assistance. In his office the nomad life of Paris 
passes in strange review. Every morning a crowd is awaiting him; 
first come the children, in order to save them from contagion in the 
prison. Many have left their home in a t of p or spite; 
others have followed a youthful impulse of independerce—these come 
in, sobered by the sad enjoyment of a night’s liberty at the station 
house, and are full of repentance. The agent comforts them speedily 
enough, but it is not always so easy to bring the indignant father to 
reason, who, being summoned to reclaim the runaway child, at first 8 
apt to cry out, “Let him run and be hanged!” After a while the 
chord of paternai love is made to vibrate, and the runaways are tt 
stored to their families. Some children lose themselves in the stree® 
are picked up by the police for their safety’s sake, and often ¢ 
great trouble before their home can be ascertained. Others—and & 
number is larger than one would imagine—are abandoned on purpé 
bv the wicked parents or poor people who must get rid of “ a mouth the! 
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cannot fill.” The number of cases is greatest on moving-days ; the agents 
go to the house in which the child has lived ; they find the occupants gone, 
and no one knows what has become of the parents. The “lost” child is 
then sent to an asylum, where he finds a home and attentions gener- 
ally far superior to those of his former years. Nor are the cases in- 
frequent in which helpless old people are thus abandoned and brought 
up to headquarters. Search is immediately made for such relatives 
of the poor, aged creature, as may be able to assist him; charitable 
societies, with which the police is in connection, are appealed to, or, 
as a last resort, the lost one is sent to St. Denis, a hospital where he 
may at least die in peace, without suffering hunger. If the “lost” 
person turns out to be a regular vagabond, he is sent into court, 
and it is gratifying to notice that among these men a number were, 
last year, from Persia, Bokhara, and China, but only one from 
Ameica. 

In this crowd may be seen, now and then, an exceptional case of 
special interest. Thus, a few years ago, an old man was brought in 
who had been arrested because he had asked alms of a passer-by. He 
answers all questions with so much propriety and self-respect, that 
the agent becomes deeply interested in him, and when the neighbors, 
upon being examined, give him an excellent character, his sympathy 
becomes still warmer. True, however, to established usage, he directs 
the registers of the police to be consulted, and behold! the worthy 
old man is an escaped convict! It is found that he had been con- 
demned to the galleys in 1825, for lifetime, on account of highway 
robbery. Upon being stripped, the fatal mark is discovered in 
branded letters on his shoulder; besides, the unfortunate man con- 
fesses all. In 1845 he had made his escape, and, upon his return to 
Paris, opened a little shop, which had supported him modestly but 
honestly for nearly twenty years. Suddenly things had gone badly; 
he had failed; hunger and misery had come to his quiet home, and, in 
an evil hour, he had ventured out to beg alms. The most careful in- 
vestigation of his life, during this whole time, failed to bring to light 
any charge against him, and it seemed cruel to send him back to hard 
labor for a crime committed forty years ago, and after twenty years’ 
blameless life. Still, he could not be set free. The agent decided to 
use his discretion, and ordered him to be kept at the station-house, 
where his wife and children could see him daily. In the mean time an 
application for pardon was made out in his name, and, a few weeks 
later, the old man was allowed to return to his family, and, by the aid 
of a charitable society, to end his days in peace. 

Other agents have larger powers; theirs is the department of 
specially “delicate” cases. They have offices with double and triple 
doors, false issues, and pierced ceilings, and assistants waiting their 
orders in all directions. For the secret life of a city like Paris is full 
of terrible adventures, now essentially comic, and now terribly tragic. 


SUGAR FROM BEETS. 





ly is now a little more than a century since a Prussian chemist, by 
the name of Margraff, discovered that the root of the common 
field-beet contained in its juice a considerable amount of saccharine 
matter, and upon further investigation it was found to be identical in 
chemical composition with the sugar extracted from the cane-plant. 

His experiments went no further, but his countryman, M. Achard, 

continued them with great zeal, and induced the king, Frederick, to 
take an interest in the matter, who gave him money and encourage- 
ment. Achard proved that the sugar in the beet-root exceeded two 
per cent. of the weight of the juice, but the expense of extracting it 
was so great that, after his death, the project-of using the beet as a 
substitute for the tropical cane slumbered for several years, until the 
time came when, owing to the state of war existing between England 
and her allies, on the one hand, and France and the nations leagued 
with her, on the other, the British Government issued the famous Or- 
ders in Council, blockading the Continental ports and forbidding neu- 
tral nations, as well as her own subjects, to have dealings with any 
country under French influence; and Napoleon retaliated with his 
Berlin and Milan Decrees, aimed at British commerce and trade. As 
England commanded the high-seas, by means of her then superior 
navy, France suffered the most by this state of affairs, though it proved 
a blessing in disguise in the end, for it stimulated the growth of 
home manufactures, upon which the prosperity of every nation must 
finally depend, and laid the foundation of industries which have added 
enormously to the wealth and secured the commercial independence of 
France, Holland, and Germany. 

Among other deprivations caused by the stringent blockade was 
that of the produce of the West-India colonies, especially sugar, of 
which the use was common, though by no means so universal as at 
the present day. This luxury became so scarce that the emperor be- 
thought himself of Achard’s invention, and appointed a committee of 
learned members of the Institute to make a thorough examination of 
the properties of beet-root, and to report the result to him. 

Their observations proved favorable, and more experiments were 
made, which determined the emperor to aid in the establishment of 
farms and factories for the growth of the plants and their conversion 
into sugar. He gave lands and money, offered prizes for competition, 
exempted the business from taxation, and saw it secure a footing, 
which it has never lost, in the affections and esteem of the people. 
After his downfall the new industry languished for some years, but 
about 1820 it began to revive, and from that day to this it has steadily 
progressed, until it has reached a high point of excellence, and now 
supplies France with over two-thirds of its yearly consumption of 





Among these is a class of measures more numerous here than any- 
where else—extortion by threats. In such cases, the police becomes 
& second providence. Persons in trouble dare not spexk to their 
friends or have none; they know the slowness of judicial proceedings, 
and yet all life and honor may depend upon the moment’s action. 
They hasten to the police, crying, “Save us!” Such was a recent 
occurrence which created a great sensation among the few people who 
were admitted into the mystery. A young man had been the secret 
lover of the wife of a very great personage at the imperial court; her 
busband was extremely jealous, and she as anxious for her safety as 
the honor of her children. Afterward the same young man had fallen 
in love with a girl of bad character, who one fine day entered his 
tom in his absence, and set to work examining his papers. Among 
these she finds, unfortunately, a package of letters addressed to and 
written by the great lady, and, with demoniac promptness, she sits 
down at his own desk and writes these words: “ If, by to-morrow at 
two o'clock, you have not sent me fifty thousand francs, at three 
Velock your letters will be in your husband’s possession.” The lady 
teeeives the summons, and cannot see her former lover till the next 
Morning; after a fearful night, she then tells him her trouble. She 
has not fifty thousand francs; he is poor; besides, they feel 
little disposed to pay the sum. He goes at once to the police and 
confides to the agent in question the whole secret. Time pressed, for 
twas twelve o'clock. By one o’clock the letters had all been de- 
Stoyed, the great lady was reassured, her husband enabled to live on 
™ peace, and the honor and good repute of two children, bearing a 
Sreat historic name, was secured forever. 


ooo 


sugar, Great improvements have been effected in the machinery used 
in the various processes of cleaning, rasping, and pressing the beets, 
defecating and filtrating the juice, and in the vacuum-pans and other 
evaporators which convert it into crystalline sugar. By these means, 
together with a similar intelligence and skill introduced into the cul- 
ture of beets, the production has been cheapened and simplified, 
compelling the planters and refiners of cane-sugar to adopt more sci- 
entific and econom::al methods than formerly prevailed among them, 
when there was no competition to struggle against. The cost to the 
consumer has, within fifty years, been reduced nearly one-half; and 
this result has been achieved, notwithstanding there is no longer pro- 
tection to the home-made article, but on the contrary a heavy impost, 
amounting to from forty to eighty-five dollars per ton, in different coun- 
tries, according to the mode of taxation; some governments laying 
the duty on the beets themselves, others on the raw sugars. 

It is hardly credible, but is nevertheless a fact, that, while no sugar 
was made in Europe in 1810, only sixty years ago, there are now an- 
nually produced about seven hundred thousand tons. Mere figures 
convey but faint impressions to most minds ; it will give a better idea 
of the enormous quantity of this substance to state that, if it were 
placed in wagons, a ton for each load, with two horses attached, and 

the teams placed in line, they would form a saccharine procession of 

thirty-five hundred miles in length, extending from Boston to San 

Francisco. When the good fortune attending this new occupation on 

the Continent had made itself so plainly felt that certain English pro- 

prietors of land had resolved to commence operations on their own 

estates, with the intent of making sugar on a large scale, they were told 





by the then existing administration that, in order to protect the in- 
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terests of the colonial planters, which would be thereby jeopardized, 
a prohibitory duty would be laid on the beets raised by them; and 
this short-sighted policy put an extinguisher on the project. It is 
not the least remarkable incident connected with the history of this 
subject that the efforts of British statesmen to destroy the prosperity 
of France, in the early part of this century, as one means of break- 
ing the power of Napoleon, have only had the effect of firmly cement- 
ing the fabric of French manufacturing industry, and last year there 
was exported to Great Britain, of the surplus product of their neigh- 
bors across the Channel, the large amount of seventy thousand tons 
of sugar. 

The influence of beet-husbandry upon the general agriculture of 
France (and these remarks apply equally to the other European states 
where this root is cultivated for sugar-making purposes) has been so 
marked as to excite the attention of not only the farmers and pro- 
prietary classes, but also of chemists, mechanicians, economists, and 
legislators, all of whom recognize its vast utility,and have contrib- 
uted in their various ways to its improvement and extension. 

The chief characteristic of the beet-root crop is, that its culture, 
in connection with cereals, grass, etc., replenishes the fertility of 
the soil instead of exhausting it—an assertion proved true by many 
years’ experience. One reason for its superiority in this respect arises 
from the circumstance that the beet derives a great part of its chem- 
ical constituents from the organic elements of the atmosphere, carbon 
and oxygen, and very little from the inorganic constituents of the 
ground in which it grows. 

Over eighty per cent. of its substance is juice, chiefly water, con- 
taining about one-eighth part of its weight of pure cane-sugar, with a 
small quantity of albumen, and a variety of salts. 

The solid portion, or pulp remaining after the juice is expressed, 
forms an admirable food for cattle and sheep, great numbers of these 
animals being raised on the farms in the vicinity of sugar-factories, 
and by them are produced enormous piles of rich manure, which are 
returned to the fields and more than restore their fecundity. The 
thorough cultivation necessary for keeping the beet-fields free from 
weeds and obtaining a large crop prepares the ground admirably for 
the rotation with wheat, grass, ete., and the general improvement 
arising from the adoption of this vegetable as the basis of farming is 
seen in the reports of the agricultural fairs, where it is now quite 
a matter of course that all the first prizes should be carried off by the 
owners of sugar-farms. It is always they who have the fattest oxen, 
the finest merino sheep, the yellowest butter, the richest cheese, the 
fullest and heaviest grain. 

Numberless extracts might be given from newspapers, scien- 
tific works, speeches, and public documents, to show the hold 
which this industry has upon the love and esteem of the French 
people, and the advances and prosperity that have been made by 
all classes, owing to its influence. One writer says that “all cultivators 
and economists are unanimous in recommending the cultivation of the 
sugar-plant, which is the source of deep tillage, heavy manuring, and 
increased production. No one now believes that it exhausts and im- 
poverishes the soil, or that it hurts other crops; these are the preju- 
dices of a by-gone age, which science and practice have banished to 
set up in their stead a recognition of benefits of the highest order con- 
ferred by the culture of the beet.” M. Dureau,.the editor of the 

Journal des Fabricants de Sucre, declares: “The president of an agri- 
cultural society is sure to gain all hearts when he talks about beets. 
No farming newspaper can abstain from entertaining its readers with 
accounts of the precious plant, and there is no farmer who does not 
introduce it into his fields with the view of its conversion either into 
sugar or alcohol. Everybody praises it, and surely none have a better 
right to join in the concert than we, who have always been its advo- 
cates for the sake of the industry with which it is allied.” The sta- 
tistics of the experts in the making of sugar present conclusive evi- 
dence of the great pecuniary profit arising from the investment of 
capital in that business, also that it is proportionately remunera- 
tive to the raisers of beets. If the foregoing statements are true in 
an old, thickly-settled country, with land worth upward of two hun- 
dred dollars an acre, and with a discriminating tax against beet-sugar 
of from two to four cents per pound, how much more forcibly will 
they apply to our own Western States and Territories, where the only 
items of expense to be considered are those connected with the labor 
employed in growing the plants and making its extracts! Land is 
of a nominal price, from one to twenty dollars the acre, and the duty 





on foreign-grown sugars acts as a large bounty in favor of the Ameri- 
can maker. Wages are perhaps double those of the French working. 
men, but our men do more work in a day, our implements of agricul. 
ture are greatly superior, and our lands, if properly tilled and enriched, 
yield greater harvests, advantages on our side which more than equal- 
ize the drawbacks. This topic is beginning to attract the notice of 
reflecting men, and it is to be hoped that it will not end in mere talk, 
but that the discussion will lead to action on the part of farmers and 
moneyed men, and the planting of a large area of land with beets. Mem. 
bers of Congress, presidents of agricultural societies, and editors of 
newspapers in the newly-settled States, and in all others where land ig 
cheap, and the climate suitable, could do their constituents and sub. 
scribers no greater good than by first acquiring and then disseminat. 
ing knowledge of beet-culture—an industry which, if once brought 
here and largely pursued, would be attended with such a multitude of 
blessings and advantages to the whole community that it would be 
the cause of wonder to every one how we ever managed to exist 
without it. At the present time the American people are consum. 
ing yearly something like four hundred thousand tons of raw sugar; 
the greater part of it is brought from abroad, principally from Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and Brazil. For this we pay out directly over sixty mill. 
ion dollars ; a customs duty is levied of nearly twenty millions more; 
and a further cost, for the refining of a part of it, and for the trans. 
portation, middlemen’s profits, and grocers’ commissions, of from fif- 
teen to twenty millions. To be sure, these latter items are expended 
in the country, and are therefore not lost to us; but the great sum 
paid to the foreign, slaveholding planters, an amount equal to one- 
half of the interest of the national debt, is as utterly squandered as 
though we put our hands into our pockets, took out the money, and 
pitched it into the sea. Undoubtedly, we get the sugar, and eat it, but 
nothing remains to show for what we have spent. This is the case, 
equally, with every thing that comes from other lands, and is not pro. 
duced by our own labor, out of our own soil, and is an axiom with. 
out any reference to the principles of protection or free trade. It may 
be said that the cost of sugar and molasses, when divided up among 
the forty million inhabitants of this nation, is only a dollar and a half 
to each one of them; and that this is but a trifling sum, not worth 
considering—yet it is one-sixth part of our entire imports of both 
raw material and manufactured goods, which are only nine dollars per 
head, estimating our present population at forty million people. 
Would it not be highly desirable to first save all this useless expen 
diture, and then to gain more than an equivalent amount by prode 
cing it from our native fields? Think what an immense interest it 
is, this sugar business ; how the foremost kingdoms of the Old World 
have struggled and intrigued for the possession of those tropical colo 
nies, where the growth of this one article is the chief pursuit of civ 
ilized man, and has been for centuries the forced employment of u- 
willing slaves! The very existence of slavery itself depends on the 
fact that Americans and Englishmen must have their coffee and cakes 
sweetened, and that, with all our vaunted energy, with the spectacle of 
what Europe has done in this direction constantly before our eyes, We 
have not, up to this moment, taken the first steps toward building up 
a similar agricultural and manufacturing industry at home. If we do 
so, the period will quickly be reached when we shall be independent of 
the tropics for our supply of the great staples yielded by the cane; 
rice we can raise in our Carolina and Louisiana swamps ; the Chinese 
and Japanese, patient, industrious, and frugal in their habits, are 
already demonstrating the feasibility of introducing the culture of tes 
and silk in California. Coffee alone remains the one important luxury 
that our climate is unfavorable to; however, if we are wise enough % 
take St. Domingo, now that its people are in the humor for annex® 
tion, we shall soon add that fragrant berry to the list of productions 
indigenous to the soil of the republic. The one hundred million dob 
lars in cash, now laid out for the benefit of Spanish and Portuguese 
planters, if invested in lands, tools, machinery, and labor in the 
northern and western portions of the United States, would give em 
ployment, primarily, to the sixty thousand farmers required for the 
cultivation of three hundred thousand acres of mangels or Silesiad 
sugar-beets, whichever kind proves best fitted for use in this country. 
These men would be needed for the heavy work, ploughing, manuring, 
hoeing, and harvesting the beets, whileas many more boys and wome® 
would assist in weeding, cutting off the tops, loading the wagons, and 
piling up the roots in the pits prepared for storing them during the 
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thousand skilled laborers would find work at the sugar-houses in the 
yarious processes of washing, rasping, and pressing the plants, defe- 
eating, filtering, and boiling the juice, cleaning the implements, 
and running the steam-engines, boilers, and other machinery used 
in the conversion of beets into raw sugar. This numerous body 
of work-people, forming an army as large as that with which Grant 
took Richmond, would be occupied only one-half of the year, and 
could engage in other avocations during the remaining six months. 

Let us endeavor to realize the magnitude of the question by trying to 
form a conception of the quantity of saccharine matter annually swal- 
lowed by this nation. Stated in figures, it is four hundred thousand tons. 
Now, this may not seem very much to a people that habitually speaks of 
millions as the rest of the world does of simple units, and that talks 
of abstractions in a magniloquent vein ; yet it is by no means easy to 
grasp the idea of the concrete thing for which those numbers stand. 
Put the sugar into hogsheads, holding each a ton, and place them on 
their heads, side by side, touching one another: they would reach 
from New York to Philadelphia. Formed into an obelisk of white, 
glittering, refined lump, with a base the size of Trinity Church, it 
would rise to the height of two thousand feet—five times that of St. 
Peter’s at Rome. It would make a good-sized Egyptian pyramid, with 
enough left for half a dozen sphinxes. It would cover the whole sur- 
face of Madison Square with a solid mass reaching above the tops of 
the houses that surround it, its bulk exceeding that of ten Fifth- 
Avenue Hotels. The molasses would fill a canal, as long and wide as 
Broadway is from Grace Church to Bowling Green, to the depth of five 
feet. And nearly every particle of this huge total comes from alien 
lands, when it could be produced here of as good quality—and the 
profit would remain in our pockets, instead of enriching strangers ; 
our fields would be fertilized by the culture of the sugar-plant, and 
not impoverished, as they now are, by the continual growing of cereal 
crops, which exhaust the soil of its most valuable constituents, and 
are sent to European marts to pay for the substances that we now 
import, but ought to raise at home. The times are propitious to the 
inauguration and foundation of this new industry. The rise in the 
value of paper money, which it is to be hoped will prove lasting, to- 
gether with the huge immigration of laborers, many of whom are 
German peasants, accustomed to this special branch of farming, lowers 
the rate of wages, and permits the farmers to hire a greater number 
of hands than they could afford to do while high prices prevailed. The 
heavy duties levied on sugar and molasses have the effect of a bounty 
in favor of beet-growers, and are likely to be kept up for some years. 
Still, this manufacture needs no protection at all, and can even afford 
to pay a large tax, while giving a profit to the owners of capital em- 
barked in it. 

As yet, but little has been done in the way of actual trial of the 
merits of beet-culture by our citizens. The Gennert brothers planted 
several hundred acres with beets, and built a sugar-house, on the line 
of the Illinois Central Railway. Their works at Chatsworth were not 
finished, for want of money enough to carry them through the first 
year’s operations. They said they began on too big a scale for their 
means. Their fine crops of beets, on new soil, satisfied them that suc- 
cess was certain, if they had capital to go on with. 

Since then, a company has been formed in Wisconsin, but is said 
to be about to remove its centre of operations to California, where 
the beet-root is thought to flourish better than even in the rich soil 
of the Northwest. 

But enough has been done in the way of raising root-crops, both 
mangels and turnips, for cattle-feed, to settle the question so far as 
the quality and yield of the plant are concerned. The average excel- 
lence in both respects is quite equal to that of the beets grown in Eu- 
Tope. Long experience there has shown that they flourish in all 
climates and soils, from the warm regions of Provence and Langue- 
doc, in the extreme south of France, to the broad steppes of Russia 
and the icy confines of the Arctic Circle. The same isothermal limits 
= America comprise a wide belt of the continent, extending from Vir- 
Sinia through Kentucky to the Mississippi; and, beyond the Father 
of Waters, the valleys of Colorado, Utah, and Nevada, the foot-hills 
of the Sierras, and the luxuriant fields of the Pacific States, form its 
Southern bounderies. All north of these, to the frigid zone, including 
Montana, Dakota, the Red-River country, the Northwestern States, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New England, with a large portion of 
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will bear crops of beets, from ten to sixty tons per acre. And, the 
colder the clime in which they are cultivated, the richer is the juice in 
saccharine matter. 

It is unnecessary to attempt giving any extended account of the* 
beet-root plant, or to describesthe proper modes of raising it, and the 
processes of the factory; but a few remarks may not be amiss. The 
beet is a native of the temperate zone; it is believed that it was im- 
ported into Europe from Asia Minor about the fourteenth century, 
It belongs to the botanical family of the Chenopodium and the genus 
Beta, The two kinds most commonly cultivated in gardens, and eaten 
at the table, are the red (Beta vulgaris) and the white (Beta cicla). 
There are several species of the sugar-beet ; among them the Beta alba, 
B. major, B. romana, and BZ. sylvestris, It is known in Germany as 
the Mangelwurzel, or scarcity-root—from Mangel, want, scarcity, and 
Wurzel, root—supposed to be so called from being used in place of 
bread in times of famine; but this is doubtless a corruption from 
Mangold, beet, Mangoldwurzel, beet-root. In botany it is termed the 
B. altissima, or B. hybrida, being considered a variety of the common 
beet. Those principally used in the sugar-factories are the disette, or 
mangold, of which the flesh and skin are white; the bulb is cylin- 
drical, and protrudes very much from the ground, sometimes as much 
as fifteen inches, while only four or five are covered with soil ; but by, 
proper earthing up, and loosening the subsoil with the plough, this 
can be prevented, and the whole root made available. The objection 
to letting it grow out of the ground is, that various salts, injurious in 
their action on the sugar while boiling, collect in that part of the 
plant exposed to the air, and it has to be cut off before rasping and 
pressing. This is the largest variety, single bulbs weighing as high 
as twenty-five and thirty pounds. Then there is the white Silesian, 
which is now generally thought to be the best sort in use; it is pear- 
shaped, with white flesh and skin; weighs about five pounds; the 
juice is pure, and abounds in sugar; it is a favorite with the manu- 
facturer on account of being free from salts; is hard, and resists 
putrefaction, so that it can be kept until late in the spring without 
loss. There are three sub-varieties, distinguished by the color of a 
ring presented by a cross-section of the crown of the beet, close to 
the bulb. They are called the collet vert, collet rose, and collet jaune, 
being respectively of those colors. Then there is the yellow globe- 
mangold, or Castelnaudary beet; it is pear-shaped, approaching globu- 
lar ; the skin and flesh are yellow; it is soft and juicy, and grows to 
a much larger size than the Silesian. The white globe is a sub-variety 
of this. All these, and some other kinds, are valuable ; but the Sile- 
sian is perhaps the best of any, on account of its richness, purity, and 
property of keeping well. 

The beet is half-hardy and biennial; seed is procured from plants 
that are dug in the fall of the first year, ani kept in pits until the 
next spring, when they are set out in land prepared for the purpose, 
and the seed is formed during the second season. 

Of the cultivation, it is enough to say that the deeper the tillage, 
and the more nearly the fields are made to resemble a garden-bed, the 
better. They must be well manured with human and animal ordures, 
guano, phosphates, charcoal, bones, compost, and such other sub- 
stances as may be convenient, avoiding those which contain salts in 
excess, if possible, to procure manures free from them. While grow- 
ing, they must be thoroughly cultivated and weeded. The rows in 
which they are planted may be from sixteen inches to three feet apart, 
and the plants should stand at intervals of twelve inches in the rows. 
When harvested, the tops are cut off with a sharp tool, like a spade 
or large chisel; and they are then piled up and covered over in large 
heaps, or stored in pits, until wanted for use. This branch of the 
business is understood by all intelligent farmers who are in the habit 
of raising root-crops for feeding to cattle and sheep, and may be found 
fully discusse” ‘n agricultural reports. 

The operations of the sugar-house, and the machinery used for 
converting the juice into sugar, do not differ materially from the 
arrangements commonly seen on West-India sugar-plantations, ex- 
cept that, in place of the familiar rollers that crush the long joints 
of the cane, a circular instrument, something like a number of circu- 
lar saws placed close together, rasps the beets into fine fragments after 
they have been washed. This washing is done by forcing the beets to 
revolve in a long, barrel-like machine, partially immersed in a stream 
of water; or by making them ascend an Archimedes screw, while 
water runs down against them. This finely-divided stuff looks like 
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der an hydraulic press. The pulp is sold, and is excellent food for 
stock, being good in itself, and causing cattle to relish their hay and 
fodder. The juice is then heated to one hundred and forty degrees 
Fahrenheit, to coagulate the albumen, defecated with lime, filtrated 
through bone-black contained in tall cylinders, and boiled in a vacuum- 
pan, or evaporated in several modern, improved machines—the old, 
wasteful, open pans being generally abandoned—until it has reached 
the granulating point. The thick syrup which has been thus formed 
is then discharged into shallow wooden vats, and is kept stirred up 
while it cools and crystallizes. It is finally put into hogsheads, and 
allowed to stand until the molasses drains off, or made into small 
loaves by a different process. 

The best French methods now used produce a very pure white 
sugar directly from the juice, without the necessity of refining the so- 
called raw sugar. 

The whole matter is as simple as the business of making tropical 
cane-sugar. France has gained wealth and independence by adopting 
the culture, and it is surprising that our eyes have been so long blind 
to the unparalleled advantages certain to accrue to us from giving it a 
fair trial here. To the farmer it would be an unmixed blessing. An 
ordinary Western farmer could easily raise from twenty-five acres of 
land a crop of six hundred tons of beets, which would sell for cash, at 
his own door, for two thousand four hundred dollars—at an average 
price of four dollars per ton, which is but half a dollar more than 
they usually bring in France. The expense to him would be the wages 
of two men and two boys for five months, and a few extra hands for 
the harvest-season, with the cost of manuring added. What other 
crop raised in America will pay as well? Careful trials in different 
localities have shown that the profit to the farmer from raising beets 
is from twenty to one hundred and fifty dollars per acre. The entire 
value of the common yield of cereals is not more than the smaller 
sum mentioned ; the profit is often nothing, or only nominal, and the 
poor husbandman is as badly off at Christmas as he was at New Year. 
As an investment for capitalists, nothing can offer greater induce- 
ments than a large and well-appointed beet-sugar plantation and manu- 
factory. The business can be carried on with profit in a small way ; 
but it is better to start with ample means, and to plant beets enough 
to make several thousand tons of sugar per annum. Mr. Grant, who 
went to France for the sole purpose of studying the whole operation 
in the districts where it has been most successfully tried, estimates 
the profit certain to be derived from a well-organized sugar-property 
in the State of Illinois at from eighty to a hundred and thirty per 
cent. on the money employed. If it is once shown that a quarter 
part as much can be realized, there will be no further difficulty in 
getting moneyed men to embark in so lucrative an enterprise. The 
people of the great West, always energetic and quick to see the merits 
of industries that are likely to pay, have been the first to move in 
this direction. There needs only the codperation of railway managers, 
whose interests would be greatly promoted by the increase of traffic 
from this source, and the laying out of a single million of the wealth 
so lavishly expended in building new lines of communication, to set 
this business fairly afloat. Once launched into the sea of competi- 
tion, this argosy will not be long in finding the golden fleece of our 
modern Colchis. 





A WEEK IN MALAGA. 


T was my good fortune to be ordered to duty, a few years since, on 
the United States steamer F. , then about to sail for the Eu- 
ropean squadron, and hardly a month passed throughout the whole 
cruise that was not marked by some incident well worthy of being 
especially noticed. Our penchant for sight-seeing was most abundantly 
gratified, as we visited, in turn, every seaport from Nieuwe Diep to 
Palermo; and the life we led was a perfect frolic always. 

The month of February, 1866, found us ploughing the smooth wa- 
ters of the Mediterranean, bound from the Rock of Gibraltar to Malaga, 
full of pleasurable anticipations. 

What a beautiful picture the old city presented, when we first had 
it fully in view! The solid mole jutting out into the tranquil sea, a pro- 
tection to the shipping moored near it ; the old Fort Gibralferia frown- 
ing down from the right of the city upon the many-colored buildings 
beneath ; the massive walls and still unfinished turrets of the old Cathe- 
dral rising up grand and stately, a stupendous pile above the tiled 





roofs around it; while, wrapped “in their azure hue,” the lofty peaks 
of the distant Sierra Nevada towered up, a fitting background to the 
whole. 

We were soon at anchor, and moored near to the mole, and at once 
began the realization of our anticipations. Parties were formed, and 
trips made in lumbering diligences over the mountains to Grenada, 
The delicate arabesque work in the halls, and the elaborately-decorated 
patios of the Alhambra, and the scenery from its towers, were all ad. 
mired sufficiently to have satisfied the expectations Irving must have 
formed when, for our delectation, he penned the instructive history 
and the interesting legends of this place of the Moorish kings. 

We listened to the tinkling of the guitars, and the wild Moorish 
songs of the gypsies as they lounged or danced near their burrows in 
the hill-side, under the shadow of the palace; we strolled through 
the flower-gardens of the generalife, or went underground into the 
vault which holds the remains of Ferdinand and Isabella, and, in fact, 
saw and heard so much of interest as to make us imagine that nothing 
more in the way of excitement could be found during our short stay 
in the port of Malaga. 

But we had hit upon the carnival season, and mirth ran riot 
among the fun-loving natives. The Alameda was thronged every 
evening with gay maskers of both sexes, whose merry peals of laugh. 
ter filled the air; whose flirtations we could watch as we promenaded 
between the two fountains, listening to the music of the military 
bands, whose lively notes drew crowds of dark-eyed sefiorifas from 
their houses to join the merry throng of promenaders; and, as dark. 
ness drew on, and lights were beginning to glimmer through the cur- 
tained lattices of the lofty venéanas, we could hear in the stillness of 
the night the gay strains of distant music, as bands of serenaders 
went from street to street, singing the beautiful ballads of their native 
Andalusia. 

During our stay we ferreted out every thing of interest the place 
possessed ; made picnic-parties with our lady-friends up the steep hill 
into the Old Fort, and well worthy of a visit we found it; and now 
and then we would wander in twos and threes through the narrow streets, 
into all sorts of out-of-the-way places; taking care, however, not to 
get caught by darkness far from the open Alameda ; for the unenvi- 
able reputation of the lower classes made us loath to make the ac- 
quaintance of any sharp-bladed cuchillo, which is to be found in the 
coarse, red sash, or concealed under the cloak of every other man in 
Malaga; and, from the number of assassinations during the short 
period of our stay, I should certainly judge that they were not scru- 
pulous or dainty in the use they made of that weapon. 

Often in these trips we would meet troops of mules, bringing into 
the city skins of wine, guarded by one or two stalwart corsarios, clad 
in their picturesque costume—splendid-looking fellows they were, and 
they knew it, for they would slip from their mules on our approach, 
and put on a military gait to attract more attention to their “ get- 
up,” for they evidently came in prepared for the carnival. 

And so it was that every moment, whether on duty or off, was filled 
with pleasure. 

To crown all, however, an excitement was in store for us which 
seldom falls to the lot of even the naval officer; and that was an elope- 
ment, with the parties seeking safety on board of our little steamer, to 
get under the protection of the flag. 

For months prior to our arrival, a young German attached to 4 
large firm in the city had been engaged to a charming seifiorita, a n& 
tive of the place; but having had the misfortune, within a few weeks 
of that time, to displease his future mother-in-law, he began to realize 
it as true that “the course of true love never does run smooth.” He 
had been forbidden to enter the house, and measures were taken to 
cut off all communication between the two. “ Love laughs at locks,” 
however, and, having once plighted her troth, the maiden was true, 
and they had been looking for, and had almost despaired of, a chance 
to escape, when our opportune arrival filled them with hope once 
more. A statement of facts by the friends of the pair soon enlisted 
the sympathies of all of us, from the captain to the side-boys; for 4 
jack-tar knows«from experience the value of a friend under such cit- 
cumstances, and all went heart and soul into the affair, and soon all 
plans were made. 

An Episcopal minister, who was on his travels, was engaged a 
marry the couple when they reached the ship, and our consul and bis 
wife were to aid and abet ; the impression being that, when once they 
were married, the cruel parents would come to terms. 
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The carnival took off from the parties the attention of all but the 
madre, who seemed to fear some such arrangement, and she nearly 
stopped all proceedings. At dusk we had expected to see a carriage 
rolling down the quay with a precious burden, as prearranged ; but 
hour after hour passed by without any sign, and we were on the point 
of giving them up, when about nine o’clock a voice was heard hailing 
the ship for a boat to be sent quickly! The cutter’s crew worked 
lively for Cupid, and they were soon on board; the fair Sophia all 
blushing and breathless, and her beloved jubilant over their final suc- 
cess. We then learned the cause of their great delay. The mother 
had locked our heroine in the room with herself for greater security, 
and the poor lover, as the appointed hour of her coming passed, sat 
in his carriage almost in despair, in utter ignorance of the cause of her 
detention. Fortunately the children in the room above got into mis- 
shief, which, ending in a crash and a scream, announced some severe 
accident, and the terrified mother rushed up-stairs, forgetting in her 
anxiety to lock the door behind her, and Sefiorita Doiia Sophia, taking 
advantage thereof, sprang down-stairs, tripped out of the front door 
into the arms of her lover, and was soon in the carriage, whirling away 
at full speed for the chosen place of refuge. 

A messenger was sent at once for the consul and his wife, but they 
“went back” on true love, and sent word that they had retired for 
the night and could not come; but the truth was, his sober second 
thought had made him fear complications with the authorities did 
they discover his having a part in it. The minister was then 
sought, who came on board—but to our disgust he declined to per- 
form the ceremony without the consent of the parents; evidently 
ae too had been thinking over it, and did not wish his travels in Spain 
to be stopped. So our captain found he had an elephant on his 
bands. 

The hours passed by ; and at midnight a boat brought alongside two 
beavily-cloaked individuals, who stepped on board, and, in answer to a 
question put by the officer of the deck, the elder of the two demanded 
aisdaughter ! The captain was at once called, and the pair were ushered 
into the wardroom, where they were joined by him, and an animated 
di ion cc mced, In about thirty minutes they were convinced 
that, as the lovers were somewhat compromised by the elopement, it 
would be better to consent to the match, and they left the ship—the 
father signifying that, although he was willing, he could do nothing 
without his wife’s consent, admitting that he was entirely under her 
thumb. 

When those in the cabin were informed who the visitors were, 
and the object they had in coming on board, there was a very effec- 
tive tableau performed—they would never part! No, never! they 
would go overboard in loving embrace and join the mermaids, sooner 
than return to the shore alive and unmarried! and all that sort of 
thing, you know ! 

But they were getting sleepy in spite of their love, and so the 
admiral’s state-room was assigned to /a nifia, while her hero was given 
& spare state-room next to the captain’s, 

The night was not suffered to go by without more excitement, for 
the splash of oars was heard toward one a. M., and another boat swept 
up to the side-ladder, and the father mounted to the deck, followed 
by two high officials with their army trapping and side-arms on—in 
fact, “with all their war-paint and feathers.” This was getting inter- 
esting —The mother, it seems, was unrelenting, and would not for a 
moment listen to the mild persuasions of her liege lord, but marched 
him off to seek the assistance of the military authorities to have her 
kidnapped darling restored to her. But, when these warriors heard 
from the captain’s lips the whole story, they joined with us in smiling 
atthe “henpecked one,” and did not think the pair ought to be 
separated ; and so they left, the flutter of excitement caused by their 
arrival quieted down, and we sought our bunks to await what the com- 
ing day would bring forth. 

After quarters and morning-drill, parties went ashore to pick up 
news, and see what was going on. They found that the news of the 
little romance being enacted on board of the had got abroad, and 
that the authorities, yielding to the importunities of the infuriated 
mother, had determined to arrest the pair should they land, as was 
their intention; and, while the fair Sophia was to be immured in a 
convent-cell, her lover was to be cast into prison for abduction! 
Guards were seen, armed with cutlasses, at every corner, and rumor 
had it that a squadron of cavalry was on duty to intercept the pair 
should they land on the coast in the vicinity. 








So the captain’s elephant was growing larger. A consultation was 
held, and a coup d'état resolved upon, the captain determining, not to 
cut, but to tie the gordian knot himself, and that evening the friends 
of the hero were invited on board, and in the cabin gathered around 
the pair where the ceremony was performed, the surgeon taking the 
place of “ papa,” and giving away the bride. Our able steward had 
spread a tempting table in the wardroom in honor of the occasion, to 
which the bridal party adjourned, and amid the most uproarious ap- 
plause bumpers were drunk to the toast of “the bride and groom.” 
And appetites being sated—after receiving the congratulations of all 
—the pair retired to the bridal state-room, while discussion ran high 
in the paymaster’s little office upon the question as to the legality, 
etc., of the ceremony. All concluded, however, that the question 
properly next in order was what was to be done, conceding that there 
were no doubts on that score. The authorities on shore would cer- 
tainly ignore it and arrest them—and for a time we were quite puz- 
zled—it being proposed to hire a polacra and smuggle them off in the 
night, but this was soon given up, and the difficulty finally solved by 
“the sweet little cherub that sits up aloft;” for a steamer unexpectedly 
left for Gibraltar, and by an arrangement, of which the authorities 
ashore were ignorant, the hero and heroine of our little romance were 
put on board when she was fairly under way, and I could see the look 
of relief on the captain’s face when he saw the last of the handker- 
chief which was waved to us in parting, as the steamer sped out to 
sea. 

All the sefioritas ashore soon heard the story, and bright eyes 
looked their approval as we met them on the promenade, making us 
pleased with the part we had taken. 

Some weeks afterward a letter reached the captain from the bride, 
announcing their safe arrival in Gibraltar, thanking us for the assist- 
ance we had given them, and quieting all misgivings we had, with the 
statement that to make sure they had been remarried in the Catholic 
church at Gibraltar. And soon after we learned that the parents had 
forgiven them, and they were to return to Malaga, where peace and 
plenty awaited them, thus placing our minds fully at ease in the assur- 
ance that “ all’s well that ends well.” 





THE ARTIST'S PRAYER. 


ASHINGTON ALLSTON, in a foreign land, 
Went to his studio, and knelt to pray— 
Starving and weak, with want on either hand. 
Conscience had risen in his heart that day, 
As unto Saul, when hedged about with foes 
The accusing prophet out of death arose. 


Within the vast cathedral of the night, 
The stars, the altar-lamps, their thanks outshine ; 
Yet he, the painter, from whose soul shone bright 
The nobler fire of genius, God’s divine 
And greatest gift to man, had never cast 
One ray of gratitude for mercies past. 


“T have been most ungrateful, Lord,” he said, 
“ And, housed in self, I have forgotten Thee ; 

Yet now, I pray, vouchsafe me this day’s bread, 
And I shall pay of my poor thanks the fee, 

As I now pay for favors heretofore—” 

The irreverent knocker clanked upon the door. 


Marquis of Stafford there the threshold crossed. 
“Who bought,” he asked, “ your ‘ Angel Uriel ?’”— 

“Tt is not sold.”—“ Not sold! Then name the cost, 
And I shall make it mine.” So it befell 

That friendship followed, and the painter came 

To better days, and won the use of fame. 


Oh, half the good that daily blooms for men 
Is from the seed of prayer. God gives success 
Often to test our gratitude, and then 
Withdraws it, if we lack, with tenderness ; 
Yet if we turn, and of His help implore, 
A blessing is already at the door. 
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CHARLES DICKENS. 


] EATH is continually walking the rounds of a great city, and, 
sooner or later, stops at every man’s door: yet, after all, the 
shortest life is long enough if it lead to a better, and the longest life 
is too short if itdo not. The grim messenger could have paused at no 
man’s door, even in mighty London, nor in all England, and beckoned 
silently away a man who would have been more missed, or who could 
have created a deeper void, than Charles Dickens. He lived to do 
good to his fellow-men and fellow-sinners, and he did it continually. 

There is nothing surer than the correctness of the assumption 
that all those “unco gude” ministers who assail Dickens as an ir- 
religious man, are of the Chadband class which he has so keenly de- 
picted: and the beauty of it is, that reverend editors of religious jour- 
nals are admitting the fact, and accusing each other of having sat to 
the great painter for Pecksniff and Chadband. Like Disraeli’s 
“ stingless insult” of Professor Goldwin Smith, the portrait bites, and, 
what is more, the sting lives, and will live forever, in their persons. 
The London Times never said a truer word—({but truth is not com- 
parative; it has no degrees; what is true, is ¢rwve, and nothing else)— 
than when it said: “There are minds of such jealous fibre, that the 
very merits of an author, his mightiest gifts and his most special 
talents, only serve as food on which to nourish their prejudices. Such 
are they who, while forced to admit the wit, humor, and power of 
Charles Dickens, always added, ‘but he was vulgar.’ Yes, in one 
sense he was vulgar; he delighted in sketching the characters, not of 
dukes and duchesses, but of the poor and lowly. He had listened to 
their wants and sorrows, seen them in their alleys and garrets, had 
learned their accents and dialects by heart ; and then, with a truth 
and liveliness all his own, he photographed them in his immortal 
works. In that sense alone was Charles Dickens ‘vulgar.’ He was 
of the people, and lived among them. His was not the close atmos- 
phere of a saloon or of a forcing-house. In the open air of the streets 
and woods and fields, he lived and moved, and had his being; and so 
he came into closer union with common men, and caught, with an 
intuitive force and fulness of feature, every detail of their daily life.” 

Even Sydney Smith, unpretending and sensible man as he was, 
with no crest to stamp his letters with but his thumb, I cannot help 
inferring had, at the commencement of Dickens's literary career, im- 
bibed a prejudice against him, in consequence of this charge, in lofty 
circles, of “vulgarity.” But it soon vanished; for he said, one day 
at dinner, at the great aristocratic Holland House, to Countess Grey: 
“I can hold out no longer. I give in to Dickens. His inexpressible 
genius has won me over.” And he opened a correspondence with him 
afterward, inviting him to dinner, and cordially accepting his invita- 
tions in return, in his peculiar style, as thus: “I accept your obliging 
invitation conditionally. If I am invited by any man of greater genius 
than yourself, or one by whose works I have been more completely 
interested, I will repudiate you, and dine with the more splendid 
phenomenon of the two.” When “ Chuzzlewit” opened—and it must 
have appeared not long before the death of the pious and witty Prebend 
of Saint Paul’s—he wrote to its author: “ You have been so used to 
this sort of impertinences, that I believe you will excuse me for saying 
how very much I am pleased with the first number of your new work. 
Pecksniff and his daughters, and Pinch, are admirable—quite first- 
rate painting, such as no one but yourself could execute. P. S. 
Chuffey is admirable. I never read a finer piece of writing. It is 
deeply pathetic and affecting.” 

So natural were his characters, so perfect his photographs, taken 
in the clear sunlight of actual life, that it was contended by one 
of his jealous critics in Blackwood’s Magazine, while ‘‘ Chuzzlewit” 
was appearing in monthly numbers, that “Dickens, it was quite 
evident, had never any special plot in his mind in advance;” that 
his characters were but casual personages, forcibly described and 
artistically contrasted, perhaps, which he met with day after day, as 
he traversed the tumultuous streets and populous alleys of London; 
but that he had no preconceived disposition of these characters, no 
prepared drama, in which they were to perform a part. 

Now I have before me a letter from Mr. Dickens, written almost 
at the same time, probably, that this critic was eking out his manu- 
script “sheet” for old “ Ebony,” in which he says: “Iam glad you 


are pleased with the opening of ‘Chuzzlewit.’ I hope it may improve | 
upon you as it goes on. I would especially commend to your partial | 





attention a certain Tom Pinch and his sister, who will one day appear 
upon the scene.” Now, to say nothing of the preéminent Chuzzlewit’s 
father, uncle, and son, does anybody, can anybody suppose that Peck. 
sniff was not at that time a foregone conclusion, or his precions 
daughters, or self-sacrificing Mrs. Gamp, “sickly” officiating, or 
“ monthly ”-ing for the little tender red new-comers into this breath. 
ing world, “ which blessed is the man as has his quiver full of sech,” 
as she often said to Gamp toward the last quarter of their thirteen, 
“when dispukes aroge betwixt them on account of the expenge "— 
does anybody, I say, now fancy that Dickens had not his plot of 
Chuzzlewit prepared beforehand, and all his characters and scenes 
engendered and placed ? 

A forcible tribute to one of the great characteristics of Dickens is 
the uniform testimony of the London journals to his worldly wisdom, 
his business habits, his intense regard for perfect accuracy in detail, 
“ Whatever he said should be done,” says the Times, “those who 
knew him regarded as accomplished.” 

Soon after his first return to England from this country, and while 
“ Chuzzlewit”” was in concoction, but as yet scarcely commenced, he 
ascertained that a certain book-keeper (who shall be nameless now— 
stat nominis umbra), in a large banking establishment in Thread. 
needle Street, London, under whose care a younger brother, as clerk, 
had been placed by the firm, had been discovered to be a forger and 
a thief to the amount of several thousands of pounds. He had been 
found out, arrested, prosecuted, tried, pronounced guilty, imprisoned; 
but sympathy for his family had secured his escape. He fled to 
America, arrived in New York ; and the first act which he committed, 
after hastening to Wall Street, was to forge a draft upon the compa. 
ny’s London correspondents in Canada, and pocket the proceeds, 
with which he made a characteristic display. 

These facts were communicated to me by Mr. Dickens, in a care. 
fully-worded letter, which he desired me to have published, as a ne 
cessary public precaution, in a New York daily journal. I sent it to 
the Tribune, as requested, and it duly appeared. Words cannot ex- 
press the sp of the a d, whom I met.next day in Broadway. 
“ You have not heard the last of this!” he said, with white lips: and 
he was right; Ihad not. The journal in which the “libel” had ap- 
peared was left unmolested ; but I was summoned to be and to appear, 
and then and there to answer to a charge of malicious libel. 

And now comes what I wish to say of Dickens’s “shrewd com- 
mon-sense, his indefatigable industry, and knowledge of business de 
tail,” of which his contemporaries speak. I wrote him that I had 
been sued for libel, inclosed him the printed copy of his letter to me, 
the legal document with which I had been served, etc. ; informing 
him, also, that I had placed the matter in the hands of my friend 
David Graham, Jr.,whom he knew as an eminent criminal lawyer, 
and who feared that a commission to London might be rendered ne 
cessary. 

Within two days after the receipt of this letter by Mr. Dickens, he 
forwarded to Mr. Graham, by steamer from Liverpool, documents 
alphabetically arranged, so complete, and in such perfect legal order, 
that, when the accomplished advocate had read them, he said : “ Why, 
L— this is wonderful! Our friend is a profound lawyer! From 
beginning to end, in ec tive d d, there is every thing made 
ready to hand for a perfect defence. Not a word need be said by me 
after producing these documents.” 

Among them were the original entries, in the handwriting of the 
accused; the altered checks, from siz pounds to sizfy, from seven 
pounds to seventy, etc., with a copy of the counterfeits ; copy of a note 
addressed by the forger to the senior of the firm, after his discovery, 
admitting his crime, craving forgiveness, and imparting the “ gratify- 
ing fact ” (which was a lie, of course), that the remorseful writer was 
on his way to commit suicide ; an office-copy of the depositions taken 
before the magistrates at Croydon, miles away from London; theit 
warrant for his committal to prison, etc., together with a long sum- 
ming-up article from the criminal department of the London 7imet, 
copied by Dickens in a handwriting as clear, and almost as fine, # 
the original type. 

“‘T may have sent you,” he wrote Mr. Graham, “more facts than 
you want; but I desire to make the case irrefragably legal and strong 
The unprecedented, audacious fellow should be promptly dealt with 
and stayed in his villanous career. If he had availed himself of the 
opportunity for reformation which his flitting to America might have 
given him, I should never have molested him, or breathed a word of 
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what I knew. As it is, I can have no more consideration for 


him.” 

{t is needless to add that nothing more was ever heard of this 
yaunted “ prosecution for libel!” 

There was something so characteristic, so perfectly original, so 
entirely Dickensy, in short, and “nothing else,” in his correspond- 
ence, that passages in paragraphs might be quoted which might have 
been taken from his printed works. For example, speaking of a 
promise which he had impliedly made to me that he would furnish, 
when occasion should serve, something from his pen for the pages of 
the Knickerbocker Magazine—then and always, although I say it, who 
perhaps ought not to say it, the most popular periodical in America— 
he said, in one of his kindly letters : 

“ Ah! that unfulfilled promise of mine! If I ever have in advance 
a manuscript chapter of ‘Chuzzlewit,’ which can be segregated, 
keeping incidents complete, and scene and characters intact, I intend 
to send— 

“ But I will lay down no more pieces of stone in this infernal pave- 
ment.” 

In one of my notes to Mr. Dickens, I had mentioned to him that, in 


an accompanying number of the Knickerbocker Magazine, he would find | 


an anonymous article by Washington Irving, in favor of the passage 
of an international copyright law, a bill for which was before Con- 
gress, and that there was good reason to believe that it would pass 
that body at the then present session. Very characteristic was the 
commencement of his doubting response : 

“My pear C 

“What wager shall I lay against some piece of property of yours, 
that you and I will be in our graves, and out of them again, in parti- 
cles of dust impalpable to human sight, before those miserable men 
at Washington, in their earthy riots, care one miserable damn for 


? 





Minn?’ 

Well, now, did they? Did any thing that Washington Irving ever 
wrote, or Fenimore Cooper, or Charles Anthon, or Professor Lieber, 
und other public writers in the popular daily journals, did they ever 
have any effect upon those same “ miserable men at Washington ?” 
Not a particle ; not even to this very hour. 

[ confess that I was glad to hear, from a published card of Mr. 
Dickens’s London publishers, that,““The Mystery of Edwin Drood” 
was to be given to the world exactly as he left it, and not to be 
“finished” by his gifted friend and fellow-novelist, Wilkie Collins— 
than whom no writer of modern days better understands the art of 
stimulating without satisfying his reader’s curiosity, in the closing of 
a stirring chapter of one of his serials, He would doubtless have 
made his friend’s foreshadowed incidents eminently sensational, and 
his language “‘ good and strong,” as the devil said when he mended 
his breeches with a rope; but could he have supplied Dickens’s natu- 
ral filling-in or filling-out, and his own only felicity of word-painting ? 
I am afraid not. 

Washington Irving says of the Poet’s Corner, where Dickens now 
sleeps in Westminster Abbey, that “the” monuments are generally 
simple ; for the lives of literary men afford no striking themes for the 
sculptor. Shakspeare and Addison have statues erected to their 
memories; but the greater part have busts, medallions, and some- 
times mere inscriptions.” Yet, notwithstanding the simplicity of 
these memorials, he always observed that the visitors to the abbey 
remained longest about them. A kinder and fonder, feeling takes 
place of that cold curiosity, or vague admiration, with which they 
gaze on the splendid monuments of the great and the heroic, or where 
grandeur mourns magnificently over departed pride. They linger 
about these as about the tombs of friends and companions, for there 
isa companionship between the author and his readers, Other men 
are known to posterity only through the medium of history, which is 
continually growing faint and obseure; but the intercourse between 
the author and his fellow-men is ever new, active, and immediate. 
Well may the world cherish his renown, for it has been purchased, 
not by deeds of violence and blood, but by the diligent dispensation 
of pleasure, Well may posterity be grateful to his memory, for he 
has left an inheritance, not of empty names and sounding actions, 
but whole treasures of wisdom, bright gems of thought, and golden 
veins of language. 

Yes; and there, in that treasure-house of God-given Genius, lies 
the dust of Charles Dickens; and there it will lie immortal in the liv- 
‘ng memory of English humanity, when the vast pile which now 








towers above him shall have shared the fate of mightier mauso- 
leums—the fate predicted by his friend Macaulay and by Washing- 
ton Irving. “The time must come when the gilded vaults which now 
spring so loftily shall lie in rubbish beneath the feet; when, instead 
of the sound of melody and praise, the wind shall whistle through the 
broken arches, and the ow] hoot from the shattered tower; when the 
garish sunbeam shall break into those gloomy mansions of death, and 
the ivy twine around the fallen column, and the foxglove hang its 
blossoms about the nameless urn, as if in mockery of the dead.” 

One of the very first of the English weekly periodicals recently 
pronounced Mr. Dickens to be “ the greatest humorist whom England 
has ever produced, Shakespeare himself not excepted.” Yet Dickens 
never aspired to be laid in Westminster Abbey. Poor Byron did- 
for he says, with infinite pathos, I have always thought : 

“I did twine 

My hopes of being remembered in my line 

With my land’s language ; if too fond and far 
These aspirations in their scope incline ; 

If my fame should be, as my fortunes are, 

Of hasty growth, and blight, and dull Oblivion bar 
My name from out the Temple where the dead 

Are honored by the nations—let it be: 
And light the laurels on a loftier head ; 

And be the Spartan's epitaph on me, 

‘* Sparta hath many a worthier son than he!” 
Meantime, I seek no sympathies, nor need ; 

The thorns which I have reaped are of the tree 
I planted—they have torn me—and I bleed ; 
I should have known what fruit would spring from sach a seed.” 


But Dickens, thank God! had no thorns to reap. He was buried 
after day-dawn, with no ceremony, no ostentation, and attended only 
by his own family and a few dear friends. But when the sun had 
arisen over that great London, which no writer ever described like 
him, then flowers instead of thorns were heaped upon his freshly- 
opened grave by thousands who will never cease to love his memory 
and lament his loss. 





“A CHAPTER UPON FIGURES.” 





NDER the above heading, the Journat of April 9th contained 
some interesting statements and curious arrangements of fig- 
ures, which are open both to criticism and to enlargement. 

In regard to the “even-numbered square,” copied from an old 
Waverley Magazine, the remark appears just, that “it is a clever hap- 
hazard combination of figures, without any rule for their formation.” 
When, then, we are informed that a process has been discovered by 
which similar squares mgy be formed—that is, squares of figures 
which, counted upward, across, or from corner to corner, will always 
give the same result—it is to be expected that the process is about te 
be explained, especially as examples are furnished. 

No such explanation of even-numbered squares is furnished, and 
upon examination the examples given appear open to the same criti- 
cism of being “ clever hap-hazard combinations, without rule.” The 
same thing may be said of the following still more curious arrange- 
tment, which we find in a recent number of the Scientific American: 
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Here we have a magic square containing a lesser magic square, 
and this lesser composed of four magic squares, the heavy lines indi- 
cating the several distinctions. The sum of the numbers in the largest 
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square, whether counting upward, across, or diagonally, is 505; omit- 
ting the outside numbers, the sum is 404; in each of the four small 
squares the sum is 202. The arrangement is ingenious; but no rule 
is manifest. 

An interesting and extensive field of investigation presents itself 
in relation to the peculiar properties of numbers. Let us give a few 
additional hints in this direction, which may be for the entertainment 
and instruction of the curiously disposed, and also, it may be, for the 
assistance of some “coming man,” who shall gather up these several 
facts, and from them deduce certain principles, now unknown, whereby 
shall be answered the utilitarian inquiry, “‘ Cui bono? ” which has been 
started by a contributor to the Journa of May 21st. When Franklin 
was making his experiments with the electric kite, the same question 
was probably asked by his neighbors; Morse, House, Field, and a 
great army of operators, have answered it. 

If successive numbers be cubed, and the digits of the several re- 
sults be added together until single digits be obtained, these will in- 
variably be 8, 9, 10, constantly repeated. For example, the cube of 
11 is 1,331, the sum of whose digits is 8; the cube of 12 is 1,728, the 
sum of whose digits by two additions is 9; the cube of 13 is 2,197, 
the sum of whose digits in like manner is 10; the cube of 14 is 
2,744, which reduced gives us 8 once more. 

If, instead of cubing, we square consecutive numbers, and reduce 
to single digits as above, the result is a constant repetition of the fol- 
lowing figures: 4, 9, 7, 7, 9,4, 10,9, 10. Let us now subtract each 
of these from that which succeeds it—4 from 9, 9 from 7 (or, rather, 
from 16, from which the 7 is derived), 7 from 16, and so on—and we 
have the nine digits in this order: 5, 7, 9, 2, 4, 6,8, 1,3. Subtract 
each of these from its successor in like manner, and the result is 
2, 2, 2, unceasingly. 

Let us now involve successive numbers to the fourth power, and 
reduce as before, and we find an equally-curious result—viz., 7, 9, 4, 








4, 9,7, 10,9, 10. Subtracting each from the next following, we ob. 
tain the nine digits in a new order—thus: 2, 4, 9, 5, 7, 3, 8,1, ¢. 
By continuing the operation a few steps, we reach a constant repeti. 
tion of the figure 6. 

The same final result is secured, but through a different arrange. 
ment of digits, if consecutive numbers are raised to the fifth power: 
and, quite likely, similar facts would appear in the case of the higher 
powers. 

Again, if consecutive numbers be multiplied by 3, and the products 
be reduced by the addition of its digits, the result will always be 3, 6, 
9, in constant suceession. If the multiplier be 6, instead of 3, the 
order will be changed to 3, 9, 6. If.any number whatever be multi. 
plied by 9, the sum of the digits in the products will invariably be 9, 

The following experiment has puzzled many a head that has not 
stopped to think how peculiar is this last-mentioned number: Let a 

person not in the secret write any number, as 


2,816 35,170 2,816; the possessor of the secret then writes 
1,374 94,381 on the back of the paper or slate the num. 
2,547 58,723 ber 22,814—two less than the other, with a 2 pre. 
” 8,625 5,618 fixed. The first party then places under the 
7,452 4,1276 number he has written two others, as 1,374 and 
—_—_ —— 2,547, under which the possessor of the secret 
22,814 285,168 without hesitation places two rows of figures, 


taking care only that each figure laid down by 
himself, when added to the corresponding figure of his companion, shall 
amount to nine. The whole is then handed to the first party for addi- 
tion, who is amazed to find that the answer is always identical with 
the number on the other side. 

Such are a few of the curiosities of figures. We are satisfied that 
there is a meaning in them, which, perhaps, will some day be of ser- 
vice to the world. But who can tell us what they mean, or how they 
may be used, other than as toys ? 





SOUTHERN SKETCHES. 





T may be said with confidence that one must visit England to esti- 
mate properly the fidelity of John Leech’s sketches of English 

life and character. To the foreigner at home his types are amusing ; 
but, from the want of fa- 
miliarity with them, they 
seem lacking in the veri- 
similitude that is recog- 
nized in one and all, the 
moment the foreigner sets 
foot upon English soil. 
In like manner, it may 
be said with emphasis, 
that, to understand the 
merit and realize the ac- 
curacy of Mr. Shep- 
pard’s sketches of the 
negroes of the Southern 
States, one must go among 
these people and see them 
as they live. Here, for 
example, is an admirable 
portraiture of the “Com- 
forts of a Home,” which 
can be fully appreciated 
only by those who have 
visited Uncle Juba in his 
cabin. For the sketch, 
there is no merit in de- 
scribing it; in fact, de- 
scription is almost a work 
of supererogation. The accessories are at once taken in by the least 
careful observer ; the hoe in the corner, the philosophic pig rubbing 
himself against the leg of the table, the dog looking up wistfully 
im the face of his master, and the hens perfectly at their ease, 


are all seen at a glance; but the truthfulness of the ‘out ensem- | porker which is to become bacon after Christmas. 


IV. 





COMFORTS OF A HOME 





ble is patent to such alone as are acquainted with Uncle Juba 


and his household economy. The aged darkey is pressing into 
his pipe the native weed, which is the solace of all working popu- 
lations : 

“ Sublime tobacco! which, 
from East to West, 
Cheers the tar’s labors and 

the Turkman’s rest "— 


the product of his own 
industry, sun-cured by 
his own hands, richer 
than Latakia or Picadura, 
pressing it into his corn- 
cob pipe, which far ex- 
ceeds in virtue the finest 
meerschaum of Vienna, 
and yields him a satis 
faction that the most lux- 
urious of the Orientals 
fails to derive from 
hookah, or chibouque, or 
nargile. Thus reclining 
in his favorite chair, with 
his feet upon the accus- 
tomed stool, he takes his 
comfort, surrounded by 
the domestic animals 
which share his domicile 
just as the pigs and poul- 
try have the freedom of 
the hovels of Connemara. Old Juba has an affection, springing, 





~ 


perhaps, out of the proprietary relation, for his fowls and swine, 
constituting, as they do, his wealth and his companions; and he 
| watches with the liveliest interest the increase in bulk of the 
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ens he has a weakness that was not exceeded by that of the gentle 
St. Francis of Assisi for “his sisters, the larks;” though, as they 
grow up to spring chickenhood, they disappear, one after another 
mysteriously, having been converted by Juba, with mingled emotions 


“ SEEKING.” 


of pleasure and regret, into currency, to the immediate stoppage of 
their own circulation. 
negro estimates his consequence by the number of his canine follow- 
ers, In town or country the dogs outnumber all the other members 
of the negro’s family, probably escaping the dog-tax by the exercise 
of the same agility which prevented the tiresome little pig of the an- 
cient fable from being counted. Among them are not to be found 


any of those useless and elegant “swells ” of the dog nobility that | 


pass their idle and extravagant lives in town, mostly driving in 
the park with fine ladies, or else sojourning for the summer at cool 


country-seats; dogs whose family portraits have been painted for | 


several generations by Landseer, the fussy, hirsute little Marquis of 


Skye, the stately Earl Greyhound, and the magnificent Prince Es- | 
quimaux, all wearing like grandees their decorations of ribbon. Juba | 
has none of these, his dogs are ‘coon and ’possum dogs, mongrel, | 


puppy, whelp, and hound, and curs of low degree. 


Old Juba is an authority upon all matters connected with the chase | 


or out-of-door sports ; he knows when and where the chub and pike 
bite best, the hedges in which the mocking-birds build, and the 
haunt of the wild turkey. Like Caliban, he will 
“ Show thee a jay’s nest, and instruct thee how 
To snare the nimble marmozet *— . 
only for marmozet read muskrat; and he can go at once to the patch 
and pick out the finest watermelon it contains. Wonderful, indeed, 
is it to see how the extremes of human society touch each other. 


Juba, with his pipe and dog, as we see him in his cabin, and Red | 


Cloud as he might be seen in his wigwam, “blowing a cloud” and 
patting his dog on the head, are as far as possible removed from the 
students of the German universities ; yet, in their love cf tobacco and 
canine companionship, the venerable negro and “ the poor Indian” 
closely resemble those young gentlemen, with the astonishing little 
caps on their heads, and puffing volumes of tobacco smoke, whom 
*ne encounters, striding, attended by their huge St. Bernards, along 
the lovely terrace of Heidelberg. 

That will be a long chapter in the history of African civilization 
vhich shall treat fully the subject of religion among the negroes of 





| reclaim that mighty continent from paganism ! 


In the matter of dogs, it would seem that the | 





the Southern States and describe its eccentric manifestations. Some- 
thing has been said hitherto in these Sketches, of the superstition of 
the negroes, a matter which is closely connected with their religious 
character, and affects it, in a greater or less degree, in all phases of 
its development. One phase may be seen in “ Seeking.”’ They be- 
lieve that a forlorn probation of sighings and groanings must always 
be undergone before a clear perception of divine truth can be ob- 
tained. During this weary time of “ seeking,” they wander at night 
among graveyards and see visions of the world; they search the 
Scriptures without being able to read a word of the sacred text, and, 
as frequently as not, with the page upside down. Yet who shall say 
that the truth is not often sent into their darkened minds in these 
days of doubt and struggle? And, for their dreams of the unseen 
world and the “ experiences ” they relate, are these in any manner 
more absurd than the accounts given by enlightened men and women, 
poets, jurists, statesmen, authors, of the revelations of spiritualism ? 
I protest I have seen negroes whose familiarity with the inspired vol- 


| ume, which they could not read, might have shamed many doctors of 


divinity, and whose lives were patterns of Christian excellence. I 


| once heard a negro preacher, who was the regularly-appointed clergy- 


man in a church of more than three thousand communicants, and who 
at the time was the property of the trustees (for it was in the days of 


| slavery), declare, in the course of a missionary sermon, that the fail- 


ure of the efforts to Christianize Africa heretofore was due to the fact 
that these efforts had been made by white men, and that God in His 
providence (so he dared to hope) had reserved it for the black race to 
Some such thought, 
in considering the strange problem of Africa, had dwelt for a time in 
the lucid mind of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, of whom our dusky apostle 
had not so much as heard; but, coming from the latter’s lips, it was 
as striking as it was original. And, should this great work result 
from the religious education and the future efforts of the freedmen, 
the novitiate of slavery may find at last an explanation, even with 
those who could see nothing in it that was good. 

In rather lively contrast with the “ anxious-bench ” of our “ seek- 
ing” brother, is the coiffure of Polly Ann (negro corruption of Pauline, 


AANA Ni 


SATURDAY NIGHT, 


in like manner with Emma Jane as the result of Imogen), on “ Satur- 
day night.” The toils of the week are over, and Sunday, with its rest 
and enjoyment, will bring admirers to Polly Ann’s quarter, What 
female heart was ever insensible to admiration? What Ethiop was ever 
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so dark that she seemed not fair to somebody? Polly Ann’s toilet 
will be made on the morrow, but that part of it which consumes the 
greatest amount of time is performed overnight. This is the Aar. 
The hair has always been a most important part of feminine attrac- 
tiveness, and the object of careful study with women, from the day 
when Juno, about to assume the cestus of Venus, 
“.. . arranged the lustrous curls 
Ambrosial, beautiful, that clustering hung 
Round her immortal brow,” 


as Mr. Bryant tells us in his translation of the “ Iliad,” to the time 
when Hetty Sorrel surveyed in the “ small, red-framed, shilling look- 
ing-glass ” her hyacinthine tresses (see “ Adam Bede”); but it is quite 
certain that neither the Queen of Olympus nor the rustic beauty of 
Hayslope had half the trouble with her chevelure that Polly Ann en- 
counters. Remark the coarse, wide-toothed, wooden comb with 
which she is endeavoring to get the kinks out of the refractory wool 
by help of the refracting rather than reflecting bit of broken looking- 
glass and the guttering tallow candle! See, also, the chignon on the 
floor, composed of horse-hair or sofa-stuffing, which is to crown the 
whole when the task is done. We cannot wait for the finishing touch, 
though we can anticipate the complacent soliloquy with which it will 
be given: “Dar, now! Sam ain’t been see nuffin like dat, I ’spects, 
no whar.” 
Good-night, Polly Ann. 


PUSHMATAHAW. 


T is now just forty-six years since a delegation of chiefs of the 
Choctaw nation waited upon Mr. Calhoun, then Secretary of 
War, on matters of business connected with the welfare of their 
people. After several interviews, and the business had been finished, 
the secretary threw aside his official dignity, and had a long and fa- 
miliar talk with the chiefs, on topics of mutual interest. Among other 
things, he said to them that, as they were all reputed to be the great men 
of their tribe, he would like to have them tell him how they had acquired 
their influence and fame. All eyes were at once turned upon the head 
of the delegation, but he pointed to the youngest man present to begin 
with his story, and intimated that he himself would “close the de- 
bate.” All the chiefs present then proceeded in turn, and briefly re- 
counted the leading events of their lives, the main idea of their several 
speeches seeming to be, that all their ancestors were very distinguished 
people. In due time the head chief of the delegation stood up in his 
place, and uttered these words : 

“ Pushmatahaw never had a father nora mother. A little cloud 
was once seen in the northern sky. It came before a rushing wind, 
and covered the Choctaw country with darkness. Out of it flew the 
angry fire. It struck a large oak, and scattered its limbs and its trunk 
all along the ground, and from that spot sprung forth a warrior fully 
armed for war; and that man was Pushmatahaw.” It is the history 
of this man that we now propose to record, and our principal author- 
ity for what follows is Peter Pitchlynn, the Choctaw chief, whose 
father, John Pitchlynn, was an intimate friend of the warrior during 
the long period that he held the position of interpreter in the Choc- 
taw nation. 

Pushmatahaw was born in what is now the State of Mississippi, 
about the year 1764, and he distinguished himself on the war-path 
before he had obtained his twentieth year. He joined an expedition 
against the Osages on the western side of the Mississippi, and, because 
of his youth and propensity for talking, he was a good deal laughed at 
by the more experienced men of the party. Every night, after mak- 
ing their camp-fires, some of the more fluent warriors were wont to 
deliver speeches touching their intended movements, and the boy- 
warrior did not, hesitate to express his views and intentions; but the 
older men shook their heads in derision. In, due time the war party 
reached the Osage country, and a desperate fight soon occurred. It 
lasted nearly a whole day, and, when concluded by the defeat of the 
Osages, it was whispered around that the boy had disappeared early in 
the conflict, and he was condemned as a coward. At midnight he re- 
joined his friends at their rendezvous, and they jeered him to his face 
for running away. To this he made reply by saying: “ Let those 
laugh who can show more scalps than I can,” whereupon he took from 
his pouch no less than five scalps, and threw them upon the ground. 
They were the result of a flank movement which he had made, single- 
handed, on the rear of the enemy. From that night they looked upon 








the young warrior as a great man, and gave him the name of the 


His second expedition to the west was for the parmless purpose of 
hunting buffaloes, but met with an unexpected termination. While roam. 
ing on the head-waters of the Red River, he and his party of one hun- 
dred were attacked by a band of five hundred Toranqua Indians, and 
although several of his companions were killed, and he lost his favor. 
ite cap—which was ornamented with eagles’ feathers and the rattles of 
the rattlesnake—he made his escape into the borders of Mexico,where 
he spent several years with the Mexican Indians. On his return to his 
own country he went alone in the night to a Toranqua village, where 
he killed seven men with his own hand, set fire to several tents, and 
made his retreat uninjured. 

For a few months afterward he tried hard to lead a quiet life 
among his own people, but the old spirit of revenge still rankled in his 
breast ; and, as he could always count upon any number of followers, 
during the next two years he performed three expeditions into the 
Torangua country, and added eight fresh scalps as a fringe to his war 
costume. The Toranquas, or Man-eaters, were so named because they 
sometimes indulged in cannibalism, and our hero, because of his suc. 
cess in fighting them, came to be known among his own people, as the 
Man-eater. Once, on being questioned as to the secret of his success 
in fighting, he simply replied : 

“T scare them first, and then I whip them.” 

Passing over about fifteen years of his life, in regard to which we 
know nothing that merits special notice, we find him, in 1810, boast- 
ing that his name was Pushmatahaw, or “ the warrior’s seat is fin- 
ished,” and enjoying the reputation of being a famous ball-player. He 
was then living on the Tombigbee, and while engaged in a national 
game, which kept him away from home for several days, a party of 
Creek Indians visited his cabin and burned it to the ground. His 
blood-thirsty nature was at once roused, and, summoning his most 
faithful friends, he suddenly invaded the Creek country, killing many 
of these new enemies and destroying much of their property. He 
travelled with such rapidity, and performed such desperate deeds, 
that he became a terror to the entire tribe; and this agreeable pastime 
he kept up until the commencement of the English and American 
war of 1812, when he promptly took sides with the United States. 

The council which decided the course of the Choctaws lasted ten 
days. ll the warriors and leading men were for neutrality excepting 
John Pitchlynn the interpreter and Pushmatahaw. Up to the last 
day he had not uttered a word, but at that time he made the following 
speech: “ The Creeks were once our friends. They have joined the 
English and we must now follow different trails. When our fathers 
took the hand of Washington, they told him the Choctaws would 
always be the friends of his nation, and Pushmatahaw cannot be false 
to their promises. I am now ready to fight against both the English 
and the Creeks. I have seventeen hundred men, who are willing and 
ready for battle. You who may wish todo so, can stay at home and 
attend to the pots. I and my warriors are going to Tuscaloosa, and 
when you hear from us again the Creek fort will be in ashes.” And 
his prophecy was duly fulfilled. It was some months before this 
period that the great prophet of the Shawnees, Tecumseh’s brother, 
visited the Southern Indians, and tried to mass them together against 
the United States. He cravedan audience with Pushmatahaw, and 
was permitted to attend a council at a spot in what is now Noxaby 
County. Inthe course of his speech he said that the earthquake which 
had lately occurred was the Great Spirit stamping his foot upon the 
ground ; that it was a signal for all the Indians to begin war against 
the Americans, whose powder would not burn; and that after the vie- 
tory they were sure to gain ; the buffaloes would come back again into 
their country. Pushmatahaw made this reply: “Every word you 
have uttered is a lie. You area prophet, but there are other prophets 
beside yourself. The cause of the earthquake no prophet can tell. If 
it had any meaning, it was a signal for Pushmatahaw and all his war- 
riors to rush at once upon the English and all the enemies of the 
United States. If you were not my guest,I would make you feel my 
tomahawk. I advise you to leave this country at once.” 

The Creeks and Seminoles allied themselves to the British. Push- 
matahaw made war upon them with such energy and success that the 
whites gave him the title of the Indian General, which he and his 
people considered a decided advance on his previous titles of warrior, 
hunter, man-eater, and ball-player. It was while helping the Ameri- 
can cause, and playing the part of a general that he one day struck 
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a white soldier with his sword. When brought up by the officer in 
command, and questioned as to his reasons for such conduct, he re- 
plied that the soldier had insulted his wife, and he only struck the 
offender with the side of his sword to teach him his duty; but that if 
the act had been done by an officer, instead of a common soldier, he 
should have used the sharp edge of his sword in defence of his wife, 
who had come from a great distance to visit him. Indeed, the fear- 
lessness of this man was one of his leading characteristics ; and that 
trait, allied to his proud and energetic spirit, gave him unbounded in- 
fluence among his people. Though delighting in revenge, and though 
he had stained his hands in the blood of many enemies, he was gener- 
ous to those who were poorer than himself, and always took pleasure 
in extending the hospitality of his cabin to strangers. During all his 
matured life he indulged in the luxury of two wives, and he defended 
his conduct on that score by saying that there were more women than 
men in the world, and no woman should be without a husband. As 
there was something intemperate in all the actions of his life, as well 
when trying to take a scalp as when feasting a friend upon venison, it 
was to be expected that he should drink to excess. He seldom in- 
dulged, however, when he had important business on hand; but the 
wickedness of being drunk never weighed heavily on his mind. On 
one occasion during the war, when he was figuring as “general,” a 
soldier was arrested and confined to the guard-house for drunken- 
ness; but, when Pushmatahaw had heard the particulars, he ordered 
the man to be released, remarking: “Is that all? Many good war- 
riors get drunk.” 

At the conclusion of the war he returned to the Tombigbee, hung 
up his sword as the principal ornament of his cabin, was made chief 
of the Choctaw Nation, and devoted a number of years to quiet enjoy- 
ment. 

It was at this period that the following incident occurred. A 
large number of Choctaws, including Pushmatahaw, had come together 
for the purpose of having a frolic. When the festivities had reached 
fever-heat, two half-breeds, named James Pitchlynn and Jerry Folsom, 
took it into their heads to insult the chief, whereupon his friends 
came to the rescue and gave the offenders a sound thrashing. One 
year afterward, as these half-breeds were sitting together in a cabin 
and telling some by-standers in very glowing language how they would 
revenge themselves upon Pushmatahaw if they ever met him again, it 


so happened that the chief made his appearance in front of the 


house, mounted upon his horse. He had ridden sixty miles, and was 
on his way to Columbus, in Mississippi. On being told who was in 
the cabin he dismounted and entered. An embarrassing silence pre- 
vailed for some minutes, which was finally broken by these words 
from the lips of the chief: “I am glad to see you, my friends. I have 
actually shed tears on account of our trouble last year. We were all 
drenk and all fools. I offer you the hand of a friend.” The hand 
was gladly accepted by the frightened half-breeds. 

But soon the white man began to press upon the hunting-grounds 
of his people, and the disagreeable subject of emigrating to the West 
was forced upon his attention. He made several treaties with the 
General Government, and with one of them, signed in 1820, is con- 
nected the following incident. General Andrew Jackson was the com- 
missioner on the part of the United States, and one of the stipulations 
that he introduced displeased Pushmatahaw, and he refused to affix his 
name. On seeing this the general put on all his dignity and thus ad- 
dressed the chief: ~ 

“T wish you to understand that Iam Andrew Jackson, and, by 
the Eternal, you shall sign that treaty as I have prepared it.” 

The chief was not disconcerted by this haughty address, and 
springing suddenly to his feet, and imitating the manner of his oppo- 
nent, thus replied : ° 

“IT know very well who you are, but I wish you to understand that 
Iam Pushmatahaw, head chief of the Choctaws; and, by the Eternal, I 
will not sign that treaty.” 

The general concluded that he had found his match in the frontier 
style of diplomacy, and, having modified his views, the chief was sat- 
isfied, and then promptly affixed his signature to one of the parch- 
ments which was to banish the Choctaws from the land of their 
fathers. 

As Pushmatahaw was by nature determined and dictatorial, he very 
frequently put himself into positions of great hazard by his official as 
Well as private conduct, an instance of which occurred at the village 
of Columbus, in 1828. A Choctaw named Attoba, while crossing & 





ferry, had accidentally killed the ferry-man with his pistol, and, as the 
deceased was a white man and popular, the excitement became great, 
and the Indian was arrested for the alleged murder. The moment the 
Choctaw chief heard of the affair, he went to Columbus and insisted 
that the prisoner, whether guilty or not, must be given up to the cus- 
tody of the Choctaw nation, to be tried by the Indian laws. The civil 
authorities objected ; but the chief was furious, and in a speech of 
great power he said that no Choctaw had ever spent a night in the 
white man’s prison, or had ever been hanged, and that Attoba must 
be released. The prisoner was released, and, after undergoing a per- 
fectly fair trial according to the Choctaw code, it was proven that he 
had been drinking at the time of the calamity; that he had long been 
on the most friendly terms with the ferry-man, and that the killing 
was purely accidental; whereupon he was acquitted, and all parties, 
white as well as red, acquiesced in the result. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Pushmatahaw had taken the lives 
of many fellow-beings, and had a ferocious disposition, he was greatly 
beloved by his own people, as well as by the whites. By the citizens 
of Mobile, especially, he was treated with real affection, and they were 
in the habit of speaking of him as the savior of their city from the 
depredations of the Creeks. He was fond of children, and, when in 
the mood, would join them in their little games, and loved to talk with 
them about his adventures and the wonders he had seen. Indeed, he 
was greatly gifted, not only as a story-teller, but as a wit, when the 
spirit moved him in that direction. He had five children of his own, 
and, although he could not himself speak a word of English, he took 
pains to have them as well educated as his circumstances would allow. 
As already intimated, he had a kind of passion for all sorts of games, 
and especially for the ball-play; but he was honest in his dealings, 
and scrupulously observant of his word. In 1823, he was present at 
a council held near the residence of his friend John Pitchlynn, the in- 
terpreter. By way of celebrating the Fourth of July, the latter per- 
sonage had given a feast to the resident Indian agent, at which a num- 
ber of leading Choctaws were present, including Pushmatahaw. When 
the guests were about to depart, it was observed that he had no horse; 
and, as he was getting to be too old to prosecute his journey home on 
foot, the agent suggested to the interpreter the propriety of presenting 
him with a horse. This was agreed to on condition that the chief 
would promise not to exchange the horse for whiskey; and the old 
warrior, mounted on a fine young animal, went on his way rejoicing. 
It was not long before he visited the agency on foot, and it was found 
that he had lost his horse by betting at a ball-play. 

“Did you not promise,” said the agent, “that you would not sell 
the horse for whiskey ?” 

“I did so,” replied the chief ; “ but I did not promise that I would 
not risk the animal at a game of ball.” 

In 1824, Pushmatahaw went to Washington with a delegation of 
his principal men, for the purpose, to use his own style of speaking, 
of brightening the chain of peace between the Americans and the 
Choctaws. President Monroe and Secretary-of-War Calhoun both 
treated him with the respect due his position, and with special con- 
sideration, on account of his high bearing, ability, and important ser- 
vices during the war. The primary object, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, in this negotiation, was, to induce the Choctaws to sell a new 
portion of their valuable lands in Mississippi; but the members of 
the delegation were united in following the advice of the head chief, 
not to part with any more of their possessions; and in the American 
State-papers will be found several communications from Pushmata- 
haw, signed by himself and colleagues, setting forth their reasons for 
rejecting all overtures. 

Soon after his arrival in Washington, Pushmatahaw took a severe 
cold, and was too much indisposed to do and say all that he desired ; 
but a second little speech, which he made to the secretary of war, has 
been preserved. It was to this effect: 

“ Farner: I have been here some time. I have not talked, be- 
cause I have been sick. You shall hear me now. You have no doubt 
heard of me—I am Pushmatahaw. 

“ When in my own country, I often looked toward this council- 
house, and wanted to come here. I am in trouble, and will tell you 
why. I feel like a small child, not half as high as his father, who 
comes up to look in his father’s face, hanging in the bend of his arm, 
to tell him his troubles. So, father, I hang in the bend of your arm, 
look in your face, and now hear me speak. In my own country, I 
heard there were men appointed to talk to us. I would not speak 
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there; I chose to come here, and speak in this beloved house. I 
can boast and say, and tell the truth, that none of my forefathers, nor 
any Choctaws, ever drew bows against the United States. They have 
always been friendly. We have held the hands of the United States 
so long that our nails have grown to be like birds’-claws, and there is 
no danger of their slipping out. My nation has always listened to the 
white people. They have given away their country, until it is very 
small. I repeat the same about the land east of the Tombigbee. I 
came here, when a young man, to see my father, President Jefferson. 
He told me, if ever we got into trouble, we must run and tell him. I 
am come. This is a friendly talk. It is like a man who meets 
another and says, ‘How you do?’ Others will talk further.” 

One of the objects of this delegation was to sell certain lands 
which they owned on the Red River. After Pushmatahaw had de- 
scribed them, in the most glowing terms imaginable, as a country 
where the valleys were filled with black earth, and the waters were 
very pure, the secretary of war said to him: 

“ Good chief, you are contradicting yourself. When you wanted 
to buy these very lands in 1820, you told General Jackson they were 
all rocks and hills, and that the waters were only fit to overflow the 
crops, put out fires, and float canoes. What is the meaning of the 
great change ?” 

“T can only say, good father,” was the reply, “that I am imi- 
tating the white man. In 1820, we wanted to buy ; now, we are anx- 
ious to sell.” 

Another speech that Pushmatahaw delivered in Washington was 
remarkable from the fact that it expressed the opinion of a stoic of 
the woods, concerning one of the leading men of the time—General 
La Fayette, who was then in the metropolis. The Choctaws called 
upon him in a body; and, after several of them had spoken, Push- 
matahaw rose, and said : 

“ Nearly fifty snows have melted since you drew the sword as a 
companion of Washington. With him you fought the enemies of 
America. You mingled your blood with that of the enemy, and 
proved yourself a warrior. After you finished that war, you returned 
to your own country; and now you have come back to revisit a land 
where you are honored by a happy and prosperous people. You see 
everywhere the children of those by whose side you went to battle, 
crowding around you, and shaking your hand, as the hand of a father. 
We have heard these things told in our distant villages, and our 
hearts longed to see you. We have come; we have taken you by the 
hand, and are satisfied. This is the first time we ever saw you; it 
will probably be the last. We have no more to say. The earth will 
part us forever.” 

Shortly after this interview, the symptoms of the old Choctaw’s 
sickness became alarming; and, when told that he might die, he 
spoke of the event with the utmost coolness. His uppermost thought 
seemed to be that the capital of the nation was an appropriate place 
to die in, and his leading desire that he might be buried with military 
honors, and that big guns might be fired over his grave. Toward the 
last, he called his companions around him, and gave them particular 
directions as to his arms and ornaments; for he said he wanted to 
die like a man, and his dying words to them were as follows : 

“T am about to die; but you will return to our country. As you 
go along the paths, you will see the flowers, and hear the birds sing; 
but Pushmatahaw will see and hear them no more. When you reach 
home, they will ask you, ‘Where is Pushmatahaw?’ and you will say 
to them, ‘He is no more.’ They will hear your words, as they do the 
fall of the great oak in the stillness of the midnight woods.” 

And then the stoic died. The Government had him buried, with 
suitable honors, in the Congressional Cemetery. A procession, more 
than a mile long, followed his remains along Pennsylvania Avenue ; 
minute guns were fired from Capitol Hill, and a “ big gun” over the 


grave of the chief. Among those who attended his funeral was An- | 
| rendered secret services, and must be recompensed otherwise than by 


drew Jackson, who frequently expressed the opinion that Pushmata- 
haw was the greatest and the bravest Indian he had ever known. 


A number of years after his death, John Randolph pronounced | 


upon him, in the United States Senate, the following eulogy : 


“In a late visit to the public graveyard, my attention was ar- | 


rested by the simple monument of the Choctaw chief, Pushmatahaw. 
He was, as I have been told by those who knew him, one of Nature’s 
nobility, a man who would have adorned any society. 
side of our statesmen and high magistrates in the region—for there is 
one such—where the red man and the white man are on a level. On 
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He lies by the | 


the sides of the plain shaft that marks his place of burial, I read 
these words : ‘ Pushmatahaw, a Choctaw chief, lies here.’ This monn. 
ment to his memory was erected by his brother-chiefs, who were asso. 
ciated with him in a delegation from their nation, in the year 1824, 
to the Government of the United States. He was wise in council, 
eloquent in an extraordinary degree, and, on all occasions and under 
all circumstances, the white man’s friend. He died in Washington, 
on the 24th of December, 1824, of the croup, in the sixtieth year of 
his age.” 





TOBACCO IN FRANCE. 


T was in the year 1811, under the reign of Napoleon L., that the 
French Government first took the monopoly of tobacco. Previous 
to that date, French smokers, possessing but moderate means, had 
fared as ill as those of England and the United States do to this day. 
But one night, at a bali at the Tuileries, the emperor noticed a lady 
who was covered with diamonds. He asked his chamberlain who she 
was. On being told that her husband was a tobacco-merchant who 
had made a colossal fortune within a few years, he at once suspected 
that a fortune built up so rapidly could have no very honest foundation. 
Ten months afterward he signed, in his usual arbitrary way, a decree 
which secured to the state the exclusive right of fabricating and sell. 
ing tobacco. The monopoly has been renewed since, every ten years, 
by successive legislative bodies. The present monopoly does not ex- 
pire until the 1st of January, 1873, before which time, however, it will 
doubtless be renewed. From the Ist of July, 1811, to the 31st of 
December, 1867, the gross receipts of the “ Régie,” or Government 
Tobacco Establishment, were nearly thirteen hundred million dollars; 
the expenses were about four hundred millions; the net profits about 
nine hundred millions. 

The government has every interest to see that what it sells should 
be of good quality, in order, firstly, that the demand for the thing sold 
should be general; and, secondly, that there should arise no suspi- 
cion of trickery or adulteration in the public mind. To this end, the 
supervision exercised over the tobacco-manufacture is exceedingly 
strict. A director-general, responsible to the minister of finance, is 
placed at the head of the administration, and all the inferior posts of 
superintendence are filled by officers selected from the Ecole Poly- 
technique: which means that they are men of honor and unquestion- 
able capacity. 

The number of the imperial manufactories is seventeen. Five 
hundred and twenty-four officers are intrusted with the management 
of the plantations, and the surveillance of the manufactories. There 
are thirty-one store-houses; three hundred and fifty-seven wholesale 
warehouses; and thirty-eight thousand eight hundred and thirty-one 
retail establishments. 

The tobacconist in France is an official. The post is in the direct 
gift of the government, and is tenable only during good behavior. He 
or she (for a great many of the holders are women) generally owes the 
appointment to the recommendation of the receiver-general of the dis- 
trict: the applicant is obliged to go through the form of drawing up a 
petition, which is submitted to the minister of finance, and signed by 
him on ratification. It is needless to say that the number of candi- 
dates to fill each vacant place is very large. Owing to the limited 
number of tobacconists’ shops, the business is very lucrative. The 
net profits of some of the shops on the boulevards range from five to 
twelve thousand dollars a year. The famous Civette, opposite the 
Palais Royal, is said to yield twenty-five thousand dollars a year; but 
in the case of these well-situated establishments, it is not unusual for 
the business to be let and sublet half a dozen times, the titular owner 
being often a person of high position: the widow of a general officer, 
who has died poor; or often an old retired officer himself, who has 


promotion or the Legion of Honor. 

Every year introduces some new improvement into the system of 
preparation. Some scores of scientific men are continually employed 
—they are paid to do it and to do nothing else—in studying new 
methods of ameliorating the culture of tobacco, improving the flavor 
of the leaves, and so blending the different varieties as to form finer 
and more wholesome cigars. But it is in the making of snuff that 
the French have attained rare perfection. The time required to tura 
a leaf of tobacco into snuff, according to the method of the “ Régie,” 
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is four years and two months—a fact which speaks volumes for the 
care and pains bestowed upon the fabrication. 

The “ Régie” sells three kinds of tobacco for pipe-smokers. The 
best goes by the name of “ Maryland.” It is retailed in yellow pack- 
ets, and costs five shillings a pound English money. The second 
quality has been baptized “ Caporal.” It is that most used, and costs 
four shillings the pound. The third quality is prepared for the use 
of soldiers solely; it costs but half the price of Caporal, but it can 
only be obtained on presentation of a species of government voucher, 
to one of which the soldier is entitled every ten days. Tobacconists 
are forbidden, under heavy penalties, to sell this tobacco to civil- 
ians. 

The “ Régie” manufactures six or seven kinds of cigars. The 
best cost from ten to twenty cents each. The large majority of 
Frenchmen know but five kinds of cigars: the Londres, Trabucos, 
Millares, Decimos, and Sontellas. Of these five kinds, the Londres is 
best; it costs five cents. The Trabucos cost four cents, the Millares 
three cents, the Decimos two cents. They are none of them bad, and 
are all far superior to any thing that can be had elsewhere for the 
money. 

The two principal manufactories are in Paris: at the Gros-Caillon, 
where snuff and pipe-tobacco are made; and at Reuilly, where the 
higher class of cigars are manufactured. The task is intrusted, in 
the latter establishment, entirely to women, of whom there are as 
many as two hundred and fifty employed. A skilful workwoman can 
make from ninety to one hundred and fifty Londres in ten hours, and 
three hundred Sontellas within the same time. Not the least curious 
circumstance which strikes a visitor at the manufactory of Reuilly is 
the total silence observed by the two hundred and fifty workers. A 
whisper is punished by a fine, and work is paid for “ by the piece.” 

Of course, the tobacco monopoly enjoyed by the French Goygrn- 
ment has often been made the subject of attack ; and reformefs are 
not wanting who would abolish the privilege and open the market. 
Still, as these innovators are fain to own that the tobacco sold by the 
“Régie” is excellent, and that they could not hope to get better any- 
where else for the same price, it is probable that these clamors will 
avail but little, and will, metaphorically and literally, end in—smoke. 





JEREMIAH HORROX. 


IT\HE recent announcement of Queen Victoria to her Parliament, 

that arrangements had been made for the scientific observation 
of the transit of the planet Venus across the sun’s disk, in 1874, calls 
the attention of lovers of science to a very rare and important astro- 
nomical event. No person living ever saw Venus crossing the sun, 
and yet the observation of this transit furnishes the most essential 
elements of astronomical knowledge. 

Venus, as viewed by the inhabitants of the earth, is the 
most beautiful and interesting of the planetary stars. Being the 
second planet from the sun, and the most conspicuous of the two 
inferior planets having their orbits within the orbit of the earth, and 
approaching the earth at the time of her inferior conjunction within 
twenty-six million miles, she ever has seemed a friendly luminary to 
the lovers and observers of celestial scenery. 

Her maximum brilliancy has been estimated to equal the light of 
twenty fixed stars. Her most beautiful appearance is presented to the 
equatorial regions, at the period of her greatest elongation, when she 
is seen high above the horizon, shining with a pure, steady light, like 
& twilight sun. She is so brilliant at certain periods as to be visible 
at noonday, and her light is so intense in the evenings of her greatest 
splendor as to cast a shadow upon the earth. 

The body of the planet has been seen by astronomers through her 
luminous atmosphere; and her atmosphere itself has been observed 





like a pale, penumbral halo of light during her transits. 

Transits of Venus across the sun’s disk occur alternately at inter- 
vals of eight, one hundred five and a half, and one hundred twenty- | 
one and a half years. The last transit but one took place in 1761, 
after an interval of one hundred twenty-one and a half years ; the last 
transit took place in 1769, after an interval of eight years; and the 
next transit will take place in 1874 (December 8th), after an interval 
of one hundred five and a half years. The transit of 1874 will not | 
be visible in this country. 

As the observation of the transit of Venus enables us to ascertain | 


the sun’s horizontal parallax—an element of knowledge of the greatest 
importance, since by it we determine, as accurately as we are able, 
the distance of the sun from the earth, and the distances of the 
planets from each other—the transit of 1874 will awaken a general 
interest in the following transit, which will take place in 1882, and 
which will be visible in the most enlightened parts of the world. No 
one who observes the event in 1882 will ever see the transit of Venus 
again. 

This event, which furnishes the basis for the most wonderful 
problems ever mastered by the human mind, was first correctly cal- 
culated, and first observed, by a young enthusiast of science named 
Jeremiah Horrox. 

He was born at Toxteth, near Liverpool, England, about the year 
1620. He was a dreamy, poetical youth, admired and beloved for his 
amiable disposition and for the rectitude of his intentions. He loved 
the night and the sublimities of its celestial scenery; and, while 
others were idling or sleeping, it was his delight—a delight amounting 
at times to rapture—to follow the stars in their courses, and to roam 
in fancy among the golden zones on high. 

Ere he reached the age of eighteen, he had mastered the most 
profound reasonings and calculations of the German and the Danish 
astronomers. 

When Kepler prepared his “‘ Rudolphine Tables,” he discovered 
that the planets Mercury and Venus must sometimes pass over the 
disk of the sun; and he predicted a transit of Venus in the year 1631, 
and published the prediction in a tract entitled “ Admonitio ad Astro- 
nomos”’ (Leipsic, 1629). Kepler died before the date of the predicted 
transit. Gassendi looked for the event in Paris; but the prediction 
was not fulfilled. 

When the boy Horrox began the study of astronomy, he used the 
tables of Lansbergius. These tables indicated a transit of the planet 
Venus in 1639. But the tables of Lansbergius were imperfect, and 
the boy-astronomer procured the Rudolphine, and applied himself to 
a close examination of the tables. In the weary hours that his com- 
panions devoted to recreation and repose, he studied and ciphered 
until he had recalculated the problems of Kepler, and demonstrated 
that the transit predicted for 1631 would take place on the 24th of 
November (old style), 1639. 

From the age of thirteen the boy Horrox gazed upon the evening- 
star, dreaming that the day would come when he, perhaps first among 
all the inhabitants that ever peopled the earth, would see that planet 
making her way across the disk of the sun. 

The slow-paced years of his boyhood roll on. The expected 
autumn comes, with its fading pomps and dropping leaves. The No- 
vember day that he has long seen in his dreams brightens the earth, 
and finds him watching. 

It is the Sabbath—the last of the fall. He stands in a darkened 
room, beside an open sheet of paper, on which lies the sun’s image. 
At the very hour that he expects the disclosure, the church-bells ring, 
Shall he wait for the planet to write its message, or shall he go to 
the house of God with the worshippers? The question agitates his 
soul. He thinks of the consequence of losing the sight for which he 
has waited for so many anxious years. He reasons that the worship 
of the Creator ought not to be neglected, even to witness the sub- 
limest works that the Creator has made. Jeremiah Horrox did what 
few men that the world ever saw would have done; he left the room, 
and repaired to the sanctuary. 

It was a cloudy day. When he returned, the clouds had broken, 
and the luminous sky shone above him, He went to the darkened 
room. There, on that white sheet of paper, lay the sun’s image, and 
on the sun’s image appeared the planet Venus, disclosing the secrets 
of the far abysm of space, like the touch of the very finger of the In- 
visible. 

Horrox made the following apology to men of science for suspend- 
ing his observations: 

“T observed it [the reflection of the sun’s image] from sunrise to 
nine o’clock ; again, a little before ten; and, lastly, at noon, and from 
one to two o’clock—the rest of the day being devoted to HIGHER DUTIES, 
which might not be neglected for these pastimes,” 

Horrox was twenty-one years of age, or nearly twenty-one, when 
he made the observation. He died, January 3, 1641, shortly after 
writing an account of his important discovery. He had just put his 
last hand to his treatise, when he himself was called to take his 
flight above the luminous worlds, 
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‘TABLE-TALK. 


T OW is it, we have often wondered, that, in 

a moist climate like England, there 
should be no mosquitos? Almost everywhere 
in America this winged pest abounds—why not 
in England? or did it really exist there, we 
asked, but so much a matter of course, that 
literature took no note of it? But, last year, 
our surmises were partly solved by the con- 
sternation expressed by some of the English 
press, at the appearance of these creatures in 
one of the shipping districts, brought there, 
it was thought, by vessels from foreign shores. 
And now we find a correspondent of a London 
journal declaring that “we have millions of 
mosquitos in London.” He says: “ Last sum- 
mer I paid a visit to this city, and took up 
my residence in one of the principal hotels. 
At night, to my astonishment, I found, by the 
well-known buzzing noise, that my old South 
American foe had taken possession of the 
apartment before me. I tried to dislodge the 
intruder, but all in vain, and night after night 
I was lanced in the most ruthless manner, 
and I was only too glad to beat a hasty retreat 
to our country quarters, where hitherto we 
have certainly enjoyed freedom from these 
tormentors. This season I returned to the 
metrorolis full of hope that the last winter 
had been fatal to all the tribe. Alas! such is 
not the case. Mr. and Mrs. Mosquito have 
obtained a firm footing in this island, and 
have prospered amazingly; thanks to our 
railway companies, who have provided them 
with fine winter palaces, in the shape of glass- 
covered stations, and breeding grounds ar- 
ranged in their large, open tanks filled with 
soft water, the surface of which is rarely dis- 
turbed, except by the insects themselves.” 
The complainant then goes on to say that, 
“unless we are prepared to leave London en- 
tirely to them, the sooner we commence a war 
of extermination the better,” and asks of the 
editor the best way to begin the warfare. 
We certainly hope the Londoners will carry 
on their “war of extermination” vigorously, 
and, if they succeed in ridding themselves of 
the pest, we shall be glad to be informed of 
the method. 





—— In the discussion that has taken place 
in these pages in regard to art in literature, 
we have not meant to complain of a lack of 
device in our American novels, Art and ar- 
tifice are sometimes so confounded that it is 
difficult to clearly explain what is meant by 
art. The highest skill in this direction is 
probably only fully apparent to the close and 
intelligent student. Some writers have a 
literary style that is so simple, so easy, so 
fluent, so luminous, that only those who have 
struggled to imitate it can realize all its beau- 
ties and all its skill; to others, it, no doubt, 
often seems so obvious as to be a matter-of- 
course. And the nicest art in literary con- 
struction is of the same character. The sin- 
gular skill with which Robertson weaves to- 
gether the incidents of his comedies, the 
interest which he manages to infuse into the 


simplest materials and to surround the most | 


ordinary story, can only be appreciated by those 
who have tried to follow him. Art in these 
things cannot be set down in rules. The 


successful touch a painter gives his pictures 
is known only to himself—known, however, 
only as a perception, not as a law. If he at- 
tempts to tell you why, he will probably mis- 
take it. It is feeling, seeing, profoundly 
knowing, by some interior instinct—it cannot 
be translated intoa formula. Art in all things 
is this; it has its laws, it is true, but it has 
also something deeper than written rules, 
and no one can attain art in his literary per- 
formances unless he studies to obtain this in- 
terior perception. It is somewhat singular 
that in painting we parallel our literary de- 
ficiency. While having many competent paint- 
ers in landscape, we have none in history or 
genre ; and this would seem to indicate that 
our national deficiency is in a lack of dra- 
matic perceptions or sympathies. As we 
cannot write comedies, as we attain no skill 
in the novel, as we have no painters with nota- 
ble skill in story-telling, is it not pretty con- 
clusive that there is a peculiar constitutional 
deficiency in our national make-up, or is it all 
to be attributed to social causes ? 


—— We have rarely been more amused 
than in reading Dr. Powell’s “ Natural His- 
tory of the Human Temperaments,” recently 
published in Cincinnati. Not that there is 
any thing comical in the doctor’s theory of 
temperaments, which may, for aught we know, 
be a great discovery in science; but his il- 
lustrations, taken from living persons, mostly 
Western ladies and gentlemen, are given with 
a frankness so unusual as almost to take away 
one’s breath. A certain Mr. and Mrs. King, 
for example, are mentioned, and their resi- 
dence pointed out, who have had eleven chil- 
dren, several of whom have died. The eldest 
son died last spring of phthisis. The worthy 
couple, adds the author, “have another son, 
who will probably leave them in the same way, 
if he shall live long enough. . . . The judge, 
we think, may save one, and probably two, of 
his children—a small saving, at best, out of 
so many.” Let us hope that things are not 
quite so bad as represented—that three chil- 
dren, for example, may be “saved.” The 
woodcuts with which the text is illustrated 
would seem to indicate that the engraver's 
art has not yet reached perfection beyond the 
Alleghanies. “Figure sixty-two represents 
Miss Cockerell, whose constitution is that 
of her father. We must remark here that a 
wood-engraving cannot so favorably represent 
this lady as she deserves. We hope that 
some highly-vital gentleman will capture her. 
Now, Miss Cockerell, please to allow us to ad- 
dress a word or two to you privately. Do not 
give yourself to any gentleman who is not es- 
sentially vital in his constitution,” etc. 
young lady in question, who appears to be 
really modest and quite good-looking, despite 
the badness of the woodcut, will allow us to 
address a word or two to her privately, it will 
be to box the author’s ears. 





Whether birds are a benefit or an 
injury to crops remains an open question. 
From some sources we hear the assertion that 
birds destroy more insects than fruit or grain, 
and hence, instead of being enemies to the 
| farmer, are his best benefactors. We are 
| even assured that crows when killed will 


| often exhibit a crop full of insects instead of 











grain; and we listen to earnest appeals to 
farmers to spare their ancient enemy. Before 
doing so, it would be well for them to inquire 
whether the truth is ever accurately stated in 
this controversy. We are inclined to believe 
that the agriculturist maintains his best in- 
terest by seeking to establish a sort of bal- 
ance between the birds and the insects. If 
encouraging unduly the multiplication of the 
former, the insects will soon disappear, and 
his feathered friends will have recourse to his 
cherry-trees and corn-field for their daily re. 
pasts. On the other hand, if he makes war 
upon the birds too ruthlessly, the insects will 
rapidly multiply, and ravage his crops. Spar- 
rows were brought to New York to rid us of 
the inch-worm; the worm has vanished, and 
the birds must now have other means of sub. 
sistence. Our farmers, if they would culti- 
vate their fields in peace, must, like wily 
politicians, seek to establish a balance of 
power between these two forces, taking care 
that neither becomes too powerful nor too 
feeble. 


—— “Servants” have long been obsolete, 
and even “helps” are now out of fashion. 
The current word is persons. Moreover, one 
does not hire them, but inducements are held 
out to persuade them to become members of 
one’s family. The following, which we cut 
from a recent newspaper, shows what we are 
coming to in these latter days : 

ANTED—A RELIABLE, INTELLI- 

GENT person to be one of the family. 

Must be fond of children, and to have the care 

of them ; ages, fourtoten. Also, to do sewing, 
and to take an interest generally. 

Best of reference required. 

Address “* Banker.”’ 

The amount of wages—we beg pardon, 
salary—is not mentioned. Probably the “ per- 
son,” being one of the family, would be al- 
lowed to call for whatever pocket money she 
wanted, As for duties, in old times they 
would have been those of child’s nurse, seam- 
stress, and maid-of-all-work. But these terms 
involve the idea of domestic service, an idea 
inadmissible in a free country. Hence, the 
reliable, intelligent Bridget is respectfully 
informed that she must be fond of children, 
and “to” have the care of them; also, “to” 
do sewing, and—whatever else she is told to 
do. This last requirement, however, is by no 
means expressed in such brutal words as we 
have chosen, but is wrapt up in a model 
euphemism, the polite phrase being “ to take 
an interest generally.” Is it not about time 
now for those Chinese to come along, of 
whose qualities as house-servants one has 


| heard so much ? 
If the | 


We suggested, recently, the erection cf 
a luxuriously-fitted-up swimming-bath in mid- 
stream, as a plan certain to afford New York- 
ers an agreeable summer recreation. We 
also pointed out the want of a suitable sum- 
mer theatre. Weare glad to see these sug- 
gestions attracting attention; and we note, 
also, in some of our contemporaries, other 
hints as to our summer needs. The World 
asks why we cannot have in New York an 
agreeable rural dining-place—something which 
answers to the Greenwich and Richmond of 
England? It suggests the erection of 
“prandial paradise” on Staten Island. “It 
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should have large bay-windows overlooking 
the bay, with snug little tables niched in the 
recesses, and roses looking in at the windows ; 
and, if there be reception-rooms in the upper 
story, their windows should open upon a 
broad balcony filled with flowers.” The pic- 
ture is delightful, and we hope to see it real- 
ized. Mr. Stetson has an agreeable rural 
dining-place at Mount Vincent, in the Central 
Park ; there are gardens and flowers, “ and the 
bay-windows, with snug tables niched in the 
recesses, and roses looking in at the windows,” 
might easily be added. 


—— All the Year Round is now an- 
nounced as being “conducted by Charles 
Dickens, Jr.” Of course, strictly speaking, Mr. 
Dickens is no longer the younger, but the 
good taste of retaining this distinctive “ Jr.” 
must be applauded. It would offend us sore- 
ly to see the honored name of Charles Dick- 
ens, which belongs to English literature and the 
whole world of readers, as something distinc- 
tive, and apart, just as Shakespeare and Mil- 
ten are, employed to designate another per- 
son or te stamp other literary productions. 
The course of young Mr. Dickens is notable by 
comparison with that of the living Tom Hood, 
who chooses to appear before the literary 
world under his father’s famous and much- 
loved name. It offends every admirer of the 
author of “The Song of the Shirt,” and of 
“The Bridge of Sighs,” to find “Tom Hood” 
appended to a great deal of ephemeral and 
very indifferent literature. Young Mr. Hood 
would have shown no more than a proper 
reverence for his father’s great name by 
choosing for himself a distinctive sign. 


—— Our supplementary illustrations this 
week—“ The Woman of Thebes” and “ An 
Armenian Woman ”’—are derived from paint- 
ings by Landelle, a very accomplished con- 
temporary French artist, who has made the 
painting of women of the different Eastern 
nationalities a specialty. Charles Landelle 
was a pupil of Delaroche; his paintings are 
held in good estimation, his small canvases 
selling in this country often as high as a thou- 
sand dollars each, and his larger ones fully 
double that sum. There is now a painting in 
Goupil’s Gallery from his pencil, which, ac- 
cepting as a fair specimen of his style, leads 
us to say that he loses little or nothing under 
the engraver’s hands. The beauty of his fe- 
male faces appears strikingly in black and 
white, whether as photographs or engravings ; 
they even gain in tone and character, if we 
may safely assume the canvas at Goupil’s as 
indications of the artist’s power as a colorist. 





Literary Hotes. 


N celebration of the two hundred and sixty- 
fourth anniversary of the birthday of Cor- 
neille, June 6th, M. Louis Ratisbonne prepared 
a piece entitled the “Land of Souls,” “ Au 
Pays des Ames,’ composed in verse, in one 
act, which was enthusiastically received by the 
critical frequenters of the ‘‘ Comédie Fran- 
gaise,” in Paris. On the threshold of the 


Land of Souls, the angel of Death assembles 
the shades of those who have recently de- 
parted this life, and shows them the countless 
paths where each must separate, taking his own 





way, Which ends either in bliss or woe. The | 
poet beautifully expresses the plaintive re- | 


grets of the disembodied spirits as they flit 
upon the threshold of the unknown in the 


antechamber of eternity, with no return possi- | 


ble from the kingdom of shades to the region 
of light they have left behind. A young man 
complains that he has been torn from the joys, 
hopes, and probabilities of happiness ; a mid- 
dle-aged man in the prime of life is astonished 
that the bonds which knit him so closely to 
existence could so easily be snapped asunder ; 
an old man, who had survived the loss of wife, 
children, relatives, and friends, is stupefied by 
the fact of his own annihilation, and refuses to 
be comforted ; a king, accustomed to command 
and receive homage on bended knee, bitterly 
realizes the vanity of his former pretensions, 
and would gladly now change places with the 
meanest of his subjects in the land of the liv- 
ing; a rich man would give all the gold of his 
coffers, and all the treasures in his vaults, 
could he only carry the wallet of Trus and the 
rags of Lazarus. The complaints, regrets, and 
sighs, remind the spectator of the words of 
Achilles to Ulysses: “‘ Speak not of death to 
me, illustrious Odysseus ; I would rather be a 
day laborer and serve for scanty wages the 
poorest of men, than bear rule over the dead 
who live no more.” But, amid the group of 
complaining spirits, a phantom in a proud atti- 
tude stands aloof from the rest; questioned by 
an old man, he opens his shroud and shows 
a red spot on the place of his heart and a 
sword by his side. ‘‘ Who art thou?’’—*A 
soldier slain in the cause of liberty.’”>—*‘‘ Glory 
at least has rewarded you for the sacrifice ?”’— 
“No. I died unknown, my only regret being 
that I had not a second existence to devote 
to so noble a cause ! ’’—‘* You fought for your 
fatherland ?’’—‘* No, it was for an oppressed 
people.”—** Who urged you to this ?’’—‘* My 
heart.”” — “‘ What sustained you?’? — “ My 
heart and this book !’,—And the shade draws 
from his bosom a volume of Corneille. From 
the old heroic poet the young hero has drawn 
his inspiration, manly virtue, generous devo- 
tion, and noble self-sacrifice. In vain does the 
old man try torevive within him regret and 
sadness; he refuses to abandon a jot of his 
enthusiasm, and awaits the issue with confi- 
dence. By degrees the phantoms separate, and 
the shade of the young soldier stands alone ; 
another phantom makes his appearance, robed 
in a ray of light, his brow encircled with lau- 
rels, and touches the youth on the shoulder. 
It is the shade of the author of the “‘ Cid” and 
* Cinna,” who leads the young transfigured 
phantom into the empyrean. The piece is full 
of beautiful ideas quaintly expressed, and fully 
sustains the reputation of its author, as a poet 
and dramatist of a very high order. 


The London Saturday Review thinks Miss 
Kavanagh’s new novel, “Silvia,” fresh and 
charming, and that the author has produced 
nothing prettier than the heroine of this book, 
“with her wilful temper, and her true heart, 
her native genius, and her natural indolence, 
her artistic gifts, and her intellectual dark- 
ness.” It concludes its long review by saying : 
“We have left ourselves but little space to 
speak of the other people of this pretty book 
—of poor, pale Joséphine de l’Epine, so like a 
little ermine in her horror of dirt, and so thor- 
oughly an old maid in her compressed and 
strictly-regulated life; of the good, quiet, 
Horace-loving Dom Sabino, in his bare but 
lovely Italian home ; of the Principessa, fidg- 
ety and cross, as became her state and years ; 
of Lady John, whose heaven lay in the society 
of her friends, and whose friends by no means 
found that her society made theirs; of Mr. 





Lovell, the rich, light-whiskered “ catch,” who 
was always bored, or sleepy, or sulky, when he 
was not all three at once ; of Georgie, his cous- 
in, with her round eyes and her love of slang; 
of Ada Grey, beautiful, calm, and clever at 
crafty angling ; of old Miss Meredith, like a 
fairy godmoth :r of the bad sort; of that fat 
and well-tormented toady, Green; of Mrs. 
Groom, who is somewhat of a caricature ; and 
of the captain, who is more foolish than one 
would have supposed possible. All these are 
entities in their way, but Silvia herself is the 
rose of the garden ; and to follow her fortunes 
in their innocent difficulties is the one great 
interest of the work.” 


In the first instance, when Chapman & Hall 
were the publishers of Dickens, they declined, 
just after the publication of ‘“* Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,”’ to advance him the sum of one thousand 
pounds, which he wanted for his journey to 
Italy. The result was that Dickens applied to 
and obtained the money of Bradbury & Evans, 
the well-known publishers of Punch, to whom 
he at once transferred his business. Subse- 
quently, he had a difficulty with that firm, 
growing out of some matters connected with 
his separation from Mrs. Dickens, and went 
back to Chapman & Hall, who remained his 
publishers to the time of his death. By de- 
clining to make that small advance of one 
thousand pounds—small for a man like Dick- 
ens—Chapman & Hall must have lost at least 
fifty thousand pounds. The fact is that ‘‘ Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit’’ didn’t sell so well as the pre- 
vious works of Dickens, and they began to 
lose their confidence in him. Moreover, the 
Times had just published an elaborate com- 
parison between Dickens and Thackeray, in 
which the palm was given to Thackeray. 
Chapman & Hall looked upon this as little 
short of a coup de grace for Dickens, and con- 
cluded they didn’t want much more stock in 
him. 


“The Pickwick Papers” were first pub- 
lished in this country in November, 1836, by 
the house of Carey, Lea & Blanchard; fifteen 
hundred copies were issued, bound in boards, 
cloth back, price forty-five cents. In 1837 the 
complete “Sketches by Boz’’ was published; 
only twelve hundred and fifty copies were 
printed ; the demand was so light that several 
years elapsed before another edition was re- 
quired. ‘Oliver Twist’? was issued by the 
same house in 1838. Mr. Dickens wrote to his 
American publishers, November 29, 1889, an- 
nouncing the preparation of ‘‘ Master Hum- 
phrey’s Clock ;’’ but, owing to the tardiness of 
mail service, the letter did not reach its destina- 
tion until the following February. ‘‘ The Old 
Curiosity Shop” and ‘“‘ Barnaby Rudge”’ fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. A liberal price, con- 
sidering the times and the reputation of the 
author, was paid for advance sheets of each of 
these works. 


It is well known that the library of the 
church of Saint-Pierre and Saint-Paul at Leig- 
nitz possessed, as far back as the middle ages, 
a precious manuscript of Livy, which disap- 
peared about two centuries and a half ago, and 
was thought to be irrecoverably lost. Dr. 
Crafler, professor of the Gymnasium of Leig- 
nitz, having met with a description of the miss- 
ing relic in an old inventory sheet, conceived 
hopes of recovering it. He immediately or- 
dered a thorough search to be made throughout 
every nook and cranny of the old church and 
its dependencies, which he persisted in for 
years, hoping against hope that he might yet 
bring it to light. On the 8th of May last, he 
had the intense satisfaction of meeting with 
the much-coveted object of his search, in a 
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good state of preservation. This precious 
manuscript is of inestimable value, seeing that 
it contains the greater portion of the fourth 
decade, which was supposed to be forever lost. 


A “General Dictionary of Artists” is an- 
nounced for publication in Lei; sic, with con- 
tributions from prominent scholars of Germany 
and other countries. Mr. 8. R. Koehler will 
furnish biographical notice: of American art- 
ists, who invites “all artists, collectors of 
works of art, and others who may have 
important facts which should find a place 
in such a general dictionary, to communicate 
them to him at No. 30 Dudley Street, Boston, 
and thus to enable him to make the American 
department of the book as complete as possible. 
The dictionary is to contain architects, sculp- 
tors, painters, engravers on metal and wood, 
lithographers, etc. It is expected to fill fifteen 
large octavo volumes of about eight hundred 
pages each, and will require a number of years 
for its completion. It will be finished in parts, 
at a low price, its acquisition thus made possi- 
ble to persons of small means.” 


Thackeray told Mr. Bedingfield that at fif- 
teen years of:age he was only five feet six 
inches in height, but he had an illness of some 
months’ duration, and rose up at his full alti- 
tude of six feet three. ‘‘ People must have 
looked astonished at you,’? was the remark. 
“T don’t know,” replied Thackeray; “ my 
coats looked astonished.”” Talking of style, he 
observed that the simplest and most natural 
was the best; to which Mr. Bedingfield cb- 
jected that, in the highest works of art, the 
most ideal and poetical works, “this simple 
style—such as Goldsmith’s, for instance—was 
not appropriate.” ‘“‘ Dickens persuaded me to 
admire Tennyson,” said Thackeray; “but I 
don’t care for idealism. Beware of it! Zng- 
lishmen like roast beef.”’ 


The posthumous work of the Duke de Brog- 
lie, entitled ‘‘ Views of the Government of 
France,” recently published by his son, con- 
tains many interesting observations in regard 
to the questions which divide public opinion : 
decentralization, legislative assemblies, upper 
courts of justice, liberty of the press, right of 
association, freedom of speech and worship, 
political oaths, ete. “One cannot but admire in 
the Duke de Broglie’s work the perfect sincer- 
ity of his sentiments, the frankness of his lan- 
guage, and the total absence, on his part, of 
any concern to obtain favor or popularity. 


Out of a literary set, very few know the au- 
thor of “ Ouida” and “ Puck.” These highly- 
colored works of imagination are by a woman— 
a Miss La Ramée—a lady whose father was a 
French officer. She lives with her mother, at 
one of the large hotels in London, and fre- 
quently gives parties there. She is neither 
young, nor is she favored by nature with tne 
physical advantages which she lavishes on her 
heroines. 


Hachette & Co. have purchased the right 
of publishing a translation of “ Lothair”’ in 
France ; Baron Tauchnitz has paid largely for 
the privilege of reprinting itin Leipsie, in the 
popular series which bears his name ; it is be- 
ing translated for a newspaper in Florence, and 
it has already appeared in German and Low 
Dutch in Berlin and Amsterdam. 


The Jews are about to founda Hebrew uni- 
versity in Berlin, in which the coreligionists, 
scattered throughout Europe, will have an op- 
portunity of receiving, from masters of their 
own faith, the advantages of high-class instruc- 
tion. The course of studies will be based upon 








the practice of the best-regulated universities in 
Europe. 


Dr. James Macauley, editor of the English 
periodicals Leisure Hour, and Sunday at Home, 
is coming to the New York Christian Confer- 
ence in September, and will read a paper on 
the press. 


Bulwer receives an annual copyright of 
four hundred and fifty pounds from his German 
publishers, and about half that sum from his 
French publishers. 





Scientific Hotes. 


A. MICROSCOPE has recently been con- 
aoe structed in New York which magnifies 
objects 9,000,000,000 times. At this rate of en- 
largement an ordinary fly could cover a space 
equal to New-York City below Wall Street; a 
man would appear more than a hundred miles 
high, and a hair of the ordinary length from a 
lady’s head would reach half-way from New 
York to New Haven. Yet, under this enormous 
magnifying power, the creations of the Lord 
only display new beauties. A microscopic 
shell called an angulatum, of which about one 
hundred and forty placed end to end will reach 
an inch, and which, when examined under 
ordinarily powerful microscopes, is simply 
marked with lines of the most exquisite deli- 
cacy, exhibits under the new instrument half 
globes of white silex, whose diameters appear 
to be an inch and three-quarters, and of which 
only fifteen can be seen atonce. Inreality the 
point of a cambric-needle is larger than the 
circle upon which these fifteen half globes ex- 
ist, and yet that circle appears like a dessert- 
plate covered with lady-apples. 


The story of the discovery of the properties 
of chloroform in England is this: A Mr. Wal- 
die, a chemist and bookseller at Linlithgow, 
had one day some of the liquid in a saucer, 
when a gentleman entered the shop with a lit- 
tle dog. The chloroform was placed upon the 
ground to be out of the way, and presently the 
dog was discovered lying by the side of the 
saucer unconscious, and apparently dead. After 
atime, however, while the stranger was mourn- 
ing over the loss of his pet, the dog moved his 
limbs, and gradually regained consciousness. 
Mr. Waldie began to think he had made a dis- 
covery, and, after having administered chloro- 
form to a number of cats with the same result, 
was confirmed in his belief. He went to Edin- 
burgh to relate his story to some medical men, 
and, at the suggestion of a friend, called upon 
Professor James Y. Simpson. After that in- 
terview Simpson tried a number of experiments, 
and proved beyond all question the virtues of 
chloroform as an anesthetic. Chloroform, it 
will be remembered, was discovered by Sou- 
beiran, in 1831, so that the composition had 
been long known to chemists before its special 
property was ascertained. 


We have heard so much of late years about 
the beneficial influence exerted by the presence 
of ozone in the atmosphere, that even non- 
scientific readers may like to know how it can 
be artificially produced. Hitherto, electricity, 
phosphorus, and permanganate of potash, have 
been the recognized sources of production ; but 
Professor Mantegazza has discovered that it is 
developed by certain odorous flowers in a still 
greater amount. A writer in Wature states that 
most of the strong-smelling vegetable essences, 
such as mint, cloves, lavender, lemon, and 
cherry-laurel, develop a very large quantity of 
ozone when in contact with atmospheric oxy- 
gen in light. Flowers destitute of perfume do 








not develop it, and generally the amount of 
ozone seems to be in proportion to the strength 
of the perfume emanated. Professor Mante- 
gazza recommends that, in marshy districts and 
in places infested with noxious exhalations, 
strong-smelling flowers should be planted 
around the houses, in order that the ozone 
emitted from them may exert its powerful ox- 
idizing influence. So pleasant a plan for mak- 
ing a malarious district salubrious only re- 
quires to be known to be put in practice. 


An ingenious railway-lamp has recently 
been invented in France, which may be used 
as an alarm-signal by passengers in the differ- 
ent compartments of trains. In the event of 
solitary travellers being suddenly attacked, 
they have only to touch a spring-knob in con- 
nection with the lamp, placed within easy 
reach, when three different signals will be 
given simultaneously, which will be audible 
and visible both by day and night. The first 
signal consists of a brilliant glare of light, ris- 
ing above the compartment producing it, which 
cannot escape the attention of the lookout 
guard at night; the second is a small danger- 
flag, which cannot fail to attract his attention 
during the day; and the third is a powerful 
ringing apparatus, extending along the whole 
train, and terminating in the guard-room, 
which arouses the attention of all the passen- 
gers, and indicates the number of the compart- 
ment in which the alarm has been raised. 


M. Maurice, in Paris, has succeeded in 
making bread that will keep for years without 
losing any of its nutritive qualities, which will 
certainly replace the biscuits served out to sol- 
diers on campaign and to sailors during length- 
ened voyages. The bread is prepared in the 
common way, then allowed to dry completely 
from eight to fifteen days ; the loaves are after- 
ward exposed to the action of steam, in a stove 
heated from one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred degrees, and compressed in hydraulic 
presses, in which they are allowed to remain 
for twenty-four hours, until perfectly cool. 
Bread thus prepared, packed and stored in a 
dry place, will keep fresh for years without 
turning hard. One hundred pounds of good 
flour produce ninety-four pounds of pressed 
preserved bread. 


In the province of Zamora, Spain, it is well 
known that at present the half of the spire of 
Benifarzes (a village in the province of Valla- 
dolid) can be observed from the village of 
Villar don Diego, while, in 1847, twenty-three 
years ago, only the top of the spire could be 
perceived from the same point. The same fact 
is reproduced with the same intensity in the 
province of Alava, from which the entire vil- 
lage of.Salduende can be observed, while, in 
1847, the weather-cock of its steeple could 
scarcely be distinguished. These two facts 
can only be attributed to the gradual up- 
heaval of the districts mentioned, the ex- 
treme points of which are separated by a dis- 
tance of one hundred and ninety miles. Sim- 
ilar effects of gradual upheaval were observed 
by M. Elie de Beaumont, about ten years ago, 
in the kingdom of Wirtemberg. 


A noble instance of professional devotion 
lately occurred at Bercy, near Paris. Dr. Lau- 
nessan, of that place, was called in to the help 
of a young woman who was taken out of the 
river Seine for dead. After trying all other 
modes of restoration, the doctor had recourse 
to the expiration of his own breath, for reviv- 
ing her vital action. He continued his exer- 
tion upon the lungs of the patient for two 
hours, and at length she began to show signs 
of life. The physician, already half dead with 
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his efforts, found it necessary to continue to 
fan the flickering flame of his patient’s life. 
But every breath that added a chance to her 
life brought him nearer to the end of his, and 
at last he triumphed over the death he was 
fighting in another, only to yield to it himself, 
and he sank by the side of his revived patient, 
himself a corpse. 


A number of ancient urns, with human 
faces represented upon them, were recently 
discovered in Pomerania. One of them has 
the beard plaited after the manner of the As- 
syrian kings, which in some measure confirms 
the opinion expressed by Russian archeolo- 
gists, that the ancient Muscovites plaited their 
beards. The noses of these figures are flat, 
the lips thick, and the necks and faces covered 
with inscriptions. The most of them also 
have rings suspended from their ears. Some 
of them were exhibited to the members of the 
Anthropological Society of Berlin, who were 
greatly interested in their examination. 


M. Stan-Meunier, in his new work upon the 
origin of meteorites, proves, from his own 
point of view, that they should not be consid- 
ered as shooting-stars, but as the wreck, or 
déris, of destroyed stars. He maintains that, 
while obeying the laws of organic nature, the 
stars have periods of life and death. Thus 
the sun presents a state through which the 
earth has already passed in its period of igni- 
tion; the moon shows the phase in which our 
earth will appear at a future period, previous 
to its gradual breaking up; and the rings of 
Saturn are, in all human probability, the prod- 
ucts of the destruction of ancient satellites, 
the matter of extinct globes naturally, and al- 
most imperceptibly, returning to those which 
continue to exist. 


A photographic objective of remarkable size 
has recently been constructed by Mr. Ross, of 
London. It is an achromatic lens of 0™.266 
diameter, which enables the operator to take 
portraits of all dimensions, from the smallest 
miniatures to the largest life-sizes. It admits 
such a large body of light that photographs 
measuring 0™.254 by 0.305 may be taken in 
eight seconds. This lens transfers upon the 
cliché an exact fac-simile of the optical image, 
which presents no traces of the defects of or- 
dinary lenses. In the.open air, groups of fif- 
teen to twenty persons, occupying a space of 
0.610, can be taken in ten seconds. 


Dr. Claude Bernard, in a communication to 
the Paris Academy of Sciences upon the rapidi- 
ty of the absorption of the oxide of carbon by the 
lungs, recommends well-diggers, miners, and 
others, before descending wells or penetrating 
into the galleries of mines, first to lower a cage 
into them, containing a bird or a little mam- 
mifer, such as a rat or a guinea-pig. In the 
event of the little animal’s resisting the test for 
a quarter of an hour, workmen may-penetrate 
into them without running the slightest risk. 
Should the animal die under the exposure, the 
mine or well should be thoroughly ventilated. 


It is announced by several German journals 
that Dr. Oscar Liebrich, to whom protagon and 
the now well-known chloral are due, has discov- 
ered a new anodyne, to which the name of 
chloride of wthyline («thylidenchlorid) has 
been given. This is said to be more rapid and 
agrecable in its effects than chloroform. The 
chief merit, however, claimed for it is, that it 
may be administered without interfering with 
the free and natural breathing of the patient. 


The Paris Jardin des Plantes (Botanical 
Garden) pessesses twelve hundred animals, 





without including reptiles. The yearly allow- 
ance granted by the state in support of this 
useful establishment is one hundred thousand 
dollars, which serves to pay sixteen professors 
and a numerous staff of keepers and workmen, 
besides supplying proper food to the wild and 
tame animals, of which there are males and fe- 
males of every well-known species, forming a 
unique collection complete enough to have 
stocked Noah’s Ark. 


The whistle blown from Cape Foucher, dur- 
ing foggy weather, is distinctly heard at the 
distance of seventeen miles in calm weather; 
six to ten, in stormy weather; twenty-nine, 
with a favorable wind; six to ten, with con- 
trary winds. In the history of the range of 
sound, it is a well-known fact that the can- 
nonade of Waterloo was heard at Creil, a dis- 
tance of one hundred and twenty-four miles 
from the field of battle. 


In France there are now three thousand loco- 
motives furnished with the counter steam- 
break, which greatly lessens the danger of col- 
lisions—the instantaneous contrary pressure it 
exercises upon the locomotive being estimated 
at about twenty-five tons. The pressure so 
obtained regulates the speed of trains descend- 
ing abrupt slopes, and forms an additional ele- 
ment of safety. 


On the 20th day of May last, a great water- 
spout broke over the village of Nagy-Bun, in 
Transylvania, by which eighty houses were 
swept away. The loss of life attending it was 
large, two hundred bodies having been found 
in the surrounding fields, and fourteen in the 
river at Schatzbourg. 


It is now definitely settled that four expe- 
ditions are going out to observe the approach- 
ing eclipse of the sun, which will be visible 
throughout a great part of Southern Europe. 


Dr. Namias, of Venice, has discovered that, 
after the administration of bromide of potas- 
sium as a medicine, it can be detected in the 
brain, the lungs, and the liver, as well as in the 
blood. 


M. Winnecke, of Carlsruhe, discovered a 
telescopic comet during the night of the 29th 
and 30th of May. The comet is of a round 
form, and is ten minutes thirty seconds in 
diameter. 


The Geographical Society of Paris has be- 
stowed on Mr. Alfred R. Wallace one of their 
gold medals for researches in the Malay Archi- 
pelago. 

The Prussian Government has definitely 
decided on introducing iron sleepers in the 
place of wood on the state railways. 





Miscellany. 





Shakespeare. 


N R. J. HAIN FRISWELL, in his recently- 

published ‘“ Life Portraits of William 
Shakespeare,” thus sums up our existing knowl- 
edge of the poet’s person : ‘‘ Shakespeare was of 
the middle height, fairly built and proportioned, 
broad-chested and upright. His hair was a 
warm brown, his beard lighter than the hair 
ot his bead ; his chin round and fuli; the jaw 
strong and powerful; the forehead ample, 
broad, and high, the supra-orbital ridges oval, 
and well marked ; the hair, at an early period, 
thin, and well off the forehead: at the close of 
his life he was bald, and the forehead seemed 
very much higher ; his complexion was fair and 





the tint of a warm, healthy hue, with probably 
a full color in the cheeks ; the mouth not very 
small, the lips full and red; the eyes hazel, 
and, we may presume, instinct with life and 
intelligence. This is as near an approach to a 
correct description of Shakespeare as we can 
well form. There can be no reason why he 
should not have had many portraits painted ; 
but we must remember that we have no direct 
proof that he ever sat to any artist of the high- 
est excellence. He was of a retiring nature, 
since he did not, like Ben Jonson, place his 
plays before the public, and call them his 
‘Works.’ Wemay presume that, although he 
must have been aware of the excellence of his 
poetry, and the value of his productions as 
works of art, yet he looked upon that art with 
distaste, almost with disgust, and was care- 
less about preserving any records of it. It is 
possible that, meeting with friends in his re- 
tirement, whose religious opinions were severe- 
ly Puritanic, he either destroyed his own pa- 
pers or left directions for their destruction. 
We know that Cowper lamented and apologized 
for writing ‘John Gilpin;’ under the same 
pressure—that of the expressed opinions of re- 
ligious friends—Shakespeare might not have 
been unwilling to condemn his ‘ Venus and 
Adonis,’ ‘Love’s Labor Lost,’ the ‘* Merry 
Wives of Windsor,’ and other works devoted 
to a corrupt stage, and evidencing an ac- 
quaintance with, and an attachment to, the 
abhorrence of Puritanism—the World. Un- 
der such a conviction—which we are at liberty 
to presume he indulged in, for he led a most 
quiet, retired life, and the story of his 
drunkenness and merrymaking with Drayton 
is at the best apocryphal—we may presume 
that Shakespeare took that step which has for 
ever deprived us of a relic of his manuscripts 
or letters.”?’ Mr. Friswell’s conjecture as to 
the reason of Shakespeare’s indifference to 
reputation as a dramatic author is probably the 
true one. One cannot conceive of him as a 
Puritan ; but Puritanism was increasing in 
England as he advanced in life, and, like all 
men of genius, he was fully alive to the in- 
fluences of his age. 


A Summer Day. 


Sunshine over the meadow-lands, 
Kissing the crimson clover, 
And sunshine haunting the lily-cups 
That the yellow bees hang over; 
And sunshine over the hazy hills, 
And over the dimpling river, 
And I wished that the sun and summer day 
Might shine and last forever. 


We walked down by the meadow-path, 
The broad highway forsaking, 
For the quiet of that lovely spot 
Seemed better for our love-making ; 
And I was silent and she was shy, 
As we walked down through the clover, 
But we thought it the sweetest summer day 
That ever the sun shone over. 


We heard the birds in the waving grass, 

As they twittered to each other 
About the nests they had hidden away, 

And the coo of each glad bird-mother ; 
And we thought, as we walked that summer 


day 
Through the clover-blooms together, 
That at last the world was in perfect tune, 
In the glad. bright summer weather. 


I cannot tell what I said to her, 
As we walked knee-deep in clover; 

But I know that the robins merrily sang 
Their sweetest of sweet songs over. 

And down in my heart love’s own bird sang 
A song that was gladder, sweeter, 
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And its echo joined with the world’s sweet 
hymn, 
And made the day completer. 


And when we came up the meadow-path, 
Our hearts sang over and over: 

“O sweet, glad day for blossom and bird, 
And for every blithe young lover!” 

And yet I know not the words she said, 
Or whether she spoke at all: 

But, of all sweet days, that summer day 
I count as the best of all. 


A New Insecticide. 


M. Cloez, who is engaged at the garden of 
the Paris Museum, has invented what he con- 
siders a complete annihilator for plant-lice and 
other small insects. This discovery is given in 
the Revue Horticole, with the indorsement of 
its distinguished editor, E. M. Carriére. To 
reduce M. Cloez’s preparation to our measures, 
it will be sufficiently accurate to say, take three 
and one-half ounces of quassia chips, and 
five drachms of stavesacre seeds, powdered. 
These are to be put in seven pints of water, 
and boiled until reduced to five pints. When 
the liquid is cooled, strain it, and use with a 
a watering-pot or syringe, as may be most con- 
venient. We are assured that this preparation 
has been most efficacious in France, and it will 
be worth while for our gardeners to experiment 
with it. Quassia has long been used as an in- 
sect-destroyer. The stavesacre seeds are the 
seeds of a species of larkspur, or delphinium, 
and used to be kept in the old drug stores. 
Years ago they were much used for an insect 
that found its home in the human head ; but, as 
that has fortunately gone out of fashion, it may 
be that the seeds are less obtainable than for- 
merly. The stavesacre seeds contain delphine, 
which is one of the most active poisons known, 
and we have no doubt that a very smaM share 
of it would prove fatal to insects. 


“Excellent Manure!’ 


The special correspondent of the Times, 
writing from Egypt, says: “‘Such odd things 
as are happening here! Mutton fattened on 
ancient Egyptians! It’s a fact—a horse-chest- 
nut is not a chestnut horse; but, by a sort of 
sorites inverted, we may arrive at the idea of a 
gigot which shall consist in great part of the 
dwellers in Memphis. The other day, at Sak- 
hara, I saw nine camels pacing down from the 
mummy-pits to the bank of the river, laden 
with nets, in which were femora, tibia, and 
other bony bits of the human form, some two 
hundred-weight in each net on each side of the 
camel. Among the pits, there were people 
busily engaged in searching out, sifting, and 
sorting the bones which almost crust the 
ground. On inquiry, I learned that the car- 
goes with which the camels were laden would 
be sent down to Alexandria, and thence be 
shipped to English manure-manufacturers. 
They make excellent manure, I was told, par- 
ticularly for swedes and other turnips. The 
trade is brisk, and has been going on for years, 
and may go on for many more. It is a strange 
fate to preserve one’s skeleton for thousands 
of years, in order that there may be fine South- 
downs and Cheviots in a distant land! But 
Egypt is always a place of wonders.”’ 


About Dickens. 


It is said that, in obedience to Mr. Dickens’s 
desire, there will be no statue or other public 
memorial; at least, if any is proposed, it will 
receive no countenance from the family ; but a 
few friends will provide a simple bust, which 
will probably be placed against the pillar im- 
mediately opposite that of Thackeray. The 





bust will be by Woolner, from a cast aXter 
death. The grave is for the present covered in 
with diamond-shaped pavement ; buta slab will 
afterward be laid down, inscribed with the 
name alone, as directed in his will. <A state- 
ment has been published that Mr. Wilkie Col- 
lins will finish ‘‘ Edwin Drood,” but this has 
been contradicted by Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall. Three numbers of the story, they state, 
were left by Mr. Dickens complete, in addition 
to those already published, this being one-half 
of the story as it was intended to be written. 
These numbers will be published, and the frag- 
ment will remain a fragment. Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall add: ‘‘ No other writer could be 
permitted by us to complete the work which 
Mr. Dickens has left.’ For many years past 
Mr. Dickens has, it is reported, been in the 
habit of making interesting autobiographical 
notes, in parts, it is said, very full and com- 
plete, and these have been handed over to Mr. 
Forster for examination. Mr. Dickens repeat- 
edly spoke of writing his own life, and, when 
applied to for information by gentlemen wish- 
ing to write a biography in his lifetime, always 
declined on the plea that he desired to keep his 
notes and papers for his own use. 


A Mill moved. 


The London papers mention, as a novel ex- 
periment, not quite so sensational as the mov- 
ing of an hotel at Chicago, but yet something 
quite out of the ordinary way, the removal of a 
wind flour-mill, with all its fittings, from West- 
acre to Clenchwarton, Norfolk, a distance of 
about sixteen miles. The mill was a wooden 
structure, and, with its machinery of enormous 
weight, stood upon wheels, having been pur- 
chased by a man living at Clenchwarton. He 
determined to endeavor to draw it along the 
road by a traction engine, but all efforts to find 
one strong enough proved ineffectual ; the ap- 
plication, however, of a powerful steam-culti- 
vation engine proved more successful. In 
passing along the route, various expedients 
had to be tried, such as in ascending a hill the 
engine proceeded to the summit, and then 
pulled the mill up with a chain, and so care- 
fully had the task to be performed, that it 
occupied three days to make the journey. In 
crossing the Great Eastern Railway at Walton, 
the telegraph wires were broken. In attempt- 
ing to cross the Ouse, it was feared the cele- 
brated long bridge would not be strong enough 
to bear the enormous weight; but, the engine 
having first passed over it, the mill itself was 
drawn over, the timbers of the bridge in the 
mean time creaking, and showing that a very 
severe test was being put upon its powers. At 
first it was feared that the bridge had been 
broken, but this was found not to be so. Its 
arrival at Clenchwarton was received with 
quite a demonstration. 


An Old Manuscript. 


At Upsala, in Sweden, there is a curious and 
renowned old manuscript, commonly known as 
the Silver Handwriting. It is a translation of 
the Bible into the original Gothic, and the best 
authorities claim that it was written toward the 
end of the fifth or the commencement of the 
sixth century. It was discovered in the six- 
teenth century, at Verden, on the Rihr, and 
its authenticity was at once established. It 
was taken to Prague, but the Swedes took it 
away in 1648, and carried it Stockholm; thence 
it was taken into Holland, and was bought back 
again for Sweden by the Chancellor de la Gar- 
die, for four hundred dollars. He had it mag- 
nificently bound in a solid silver cover, and in 
1669 presented it to the University of Upsala. 
It is written in silver, on crimson parchment; 





the headings and a few principal passages are 
in gold. . It is rich in Byzantine tracery of 
symbolical devices. It numbers three hundred 
and thirty leaves, with twenty lines to each 
page. Only two punctuation-marks are used 
throughout—the period and the colon. 


Vice-President Dallas. 


The late Dr. Bethune, of genial memory, 
used to be fond of telling the following story 
of Vice-President Dallas: The latter always 
wore a white cravat, which was quite in keep- 
ing with his distinguished appearance. Once, 
shortly after his return from his residence near 
the Court of St. Petersburg, he was travelling 
in Virginia, when the stage stopped at a certain 
country tavern, where the passengers were to 
dine. The first who alighted from the stage 
walked up to the landlord, and informed him 
that the gentleman in the white cravat was the 
American minister to Russia. “ Indeed!” 
said the landlord, impressed with the venera- 
ble appearance of Mr. Dallas. Then, stepping 
into the bar-room, he thus admonished the 
loungers therein congregated: “‘ Look here, 
boys, here comes a minister. No swearing!” 
The boys took the hint. Soon the guests were 
asked todinner. Mr. Dallas was placed on the 
right hand of the host, and, when all were 
seated, the landlord turned respectfully to the 
“ minister” to Russia and said: ‘ Will you 
ask a blessing, sir?”” The embarrassment of 
the “‘ minister” and the amusement of his 
fellow-passengers can be better imagined than 
described. 


A Curious Epitaph. 

The following is to be found on a tomb- 
stone in the beautiful church-yard of Sutton, in 
Shropshire, England. It will be observed that 
it is of quite recent date, being only thirteen 
years old: 

“HERE LIES THE BODY OF CHARLES KEETLEY, 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE Nov. 4, 1857, 
AGED 63 YEARS. 


Here lies Mr. C. Keetiey, 
New done for completely ; 
But before he got into this hole, 
He made bad puns so neatly, 
And good jokes so sweetly, 
He was reckoned uncommonly droll. 
We don’t know if it’s right, 
But they say the last night 
He was driving along with his fun ; 
And the very last word that ever was heard 
Was certainly meant for a pun. 
Now, o’er his grave his friends may rave, 
And grieve till all of them choke; 
But ’twill be very queer 
If his ghost don’t appear 
At twelve every night for a joke.’’ 


The Chinese Question. 

The Chinese question is very simple. A 
Chinaman has the same right to be born into 
the world as any other child of Adam. Having 
a right to live, he has a right to earn his liveli- 
hood wherever he can best find work and 
wages. Knowing that, of all countries on the 
earth, America offers the greatest advantages 
to working-men, he has a right to come hither 
and take his chances with the rest. Being 
here, he has a right to be treated with the same 
justice and generosity as we show to other 
men. And that is the sum and substance of 
the Chinese question. 


Singular Inscription. 
In Laurel Hill Cemetery, Philadelphia, 
there is a monument with the following in- 
scription: ‘* This tablet is erected by the Jubi- 
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lee Association of the Daughters and Sons of 
Toil, in memory of C. E., wife of Gen. J. 8. J. 5 
porn, February 12, 1818; died, November 3, 
1962. Her children shall rise up and call her 
blessed. The wife and the mother here re- 
poses as the bride of the earth, consecrated by 
sprinkling of the tide-water of the Delaware 
River and the affection of the surviving parent. 
In the name of the Household Providence that 
creates the Mother, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit ! These memoria of the mother can 
bless her children in the hereafter, only as 
they elevate, dignify, and refine the offspring 
of other mothers. According to what we sow, 
we shall reap. If mortgages, ground-rents, 
and endowments, are planted instead of corn, 
fruits, etc., her children will reap tares [taxes ?] 
and corruption. We plant the vine and the 
fig-tree here, in full assurance of faith with 
this body. We sow the living wheat and beau- 
teous flowers, as emblems of the Jubilee, the 
Resurrection, and New Era, embodied in the 
elements of Free Land, Speech, Church, and 
Suffrage, that her descendants to the latest 
generation may reap incorruption and life ever- 
lasting. The righteous shall never be for- 
saken, nor their seed ever beg bread.” 





Parieties. 


A’ present there are being educated in 
convents in England nine hundred and 
ninety of the = classes, three thousand one 
hundred and een of the middle, and the 
nuns gratuitously educate fifty-six thousand six 
hundred and twelve of the poor, besides which 
they have a refuge in which they provide for 
three hundred and seventy-nine penitent wom- 
en, who have been reclaimed. In Scotland, 
there are thirty-four young ladies receivin 
their education in convents, three hundred an 
seventy-seven of the middle classes, and three 
thousand two hundred and twenty-nine of the 

rer, While they support one hundred and 
two reclaimed women. On entering a convent, 
anovice always brings a dowry with her, but 
sometimes it is very little. The Jesuits are the 
only society known to the Roman Catholics in 
England as a society, and there is a large num- 
ber of them in England. 


To the om for advice from a lady-cor- 
respondent, who says that her husband is cross 
to her when she wants him to kiss the baby, 
the San Francisco ews Letter says: ‘* Mix ar- 
senic with honey, and spread the compound 
thickly upon the darling’s lips, and tell him if 
he will kiss the innocent once more you will 
never come fooling about him again when he is 
tired. He will smack that infant with cheerful 
alacrity, lick his lips with puzzled pleasure, 
and you will have no further occasion to worry 
a weak-minded editor with your private non- 
sense. 


There are two hundred piano-forte manu- 
facturers in London, and they make one hun- 
dred and four thousand pianos each year. The 
London Figaro, in view of the fact that pianos 
are not exported thence to any cities of the 
European Continent or to America, wonders 
what becomes of these instruments. Itis really 
a subject of wonder. Pianos last a long while. 
They are seldom destroyed, except in con- 
flagrations; and it would seem as if there have 
already been constructed as many as would 
supply all the players in the world. 


Some readers do not believe in transla- 
tions, but scholars and men of sense do. A 
learned Greek professor, author of a well- 
known Greek grammar, confessed the other 
day that he preferred to read Homer in a good 
translation ; it was too much like work to read 
in the original, he said. “I should as soon 
think,” says Mr. Emerson, in his admirable 
essay on “ Books,” “of swimming across 
Charles River when I wish to go to Boston as 
of reading all my books in originals, when I 
have them rendered for me in my mother- 
tongue.”’ 


In the eyes of true art a wasp-like waist is 
an abomination, and the most powerful rebuke 





to the folly of modern fashion is found in the 
Venus de Medici. Any lady who would like 
to know what was the standard of a waist in 
the old classic days of perfect beauty, has only 
to get an hour’s possession of a plaster cast of 
the Venus and dress it in modern clothes. This 
experiment has actually been tried with results 
that were positively amazing. 


“ Mamma,” said a six -year-old, “‘ is it wick- 
ed to say dam?’ ‘Certainly, and I hope I 
shall never hear you say such a word.”’ “‘ Well, 
mamma, is it wicked to say mill-dam or coffer- 
dam?” ‘* Why, no, my child; those are com- 
mon words, and perfectly proper.” ‘ Well, 
the old cow in the barn has just got a turnip 
in her throat, and, if you don’t hurry out there, 
she'll coffer-dam head off!” 


“* Why was I born ?”’ exclaimed Anna Dick- 
inson, in beginning one of her fine flights of 
eloquence on the equality of women—“ Why 
was I born?’ she repeated, swelling her ex- 
ultant form, stamping her foot, an looking 
earnestly over the audience. “Give it up,’ 
exclaimed a puzzled chap in the gallery ; ‘‘ ask 
us something easier.” 


In no country in the world is adultery so 
severely dealt with as in China. A married 
woman near em recently had formed a 

ilty alliance, and connived at the murder of 
a husband by her lover. The crime was dis- 
covered, and the woman nailed at full length 
on her husband’s coffin and left to die. 


An Iowa paper, having inserted an item re- 
lating that a woman of that State had helped 
her husband to raise seventy acres of wheat, 
and noticing the item copied by its exchanges 
under an evident misappreciation of facts, now 
explains that the way she helped was to stand 
in the door and shake a broomstick at him 
when he sat down to rest, and terrifying him 
in other ways. 


An apothecary’s boy was lately sent to leave 
at a house a box of pills, and at another six 
live fowls. Confused on the way, he left the 

ills where the fowls should have gone, and the 
‘owls at the pill place. The folks who received 
the fowls were astonished at reading the ac- 
companying directions, ‘‘ Swallow one every 
two hours.” 


‘‘ What is the matter with you?” inquired 
a judge, who had called to see his sick neigh- 
bor. ‘“ Vell, I don’t know, chudge, dey say it 
ish the cout; but, vy should I have de cout? 
I lives blain; I don’t eat too much, nor drink 
too much.”” ‘“ Perhaps,” suggested poo’ mee) 
“it is hereditary.” ‘‘ I guess it is hereditary ; 
I remember my vife’s uncle had it.” 


One of the Beecher girls used to say that 
she had three rules to guide her in copying her 
father’s manuscripts: If a letter was dotted, it 
was not ani, if a letter was crossed, it wasn’t 
t; and, if a word began with a capital letter, it 
didn’t begin a sentence. 


‘Can you steer the main-mast down the 
forecastle-stairs?”’ asked a sea-captain of a 
new hand. “Yes, sir, I can, if you will stand 
below and coil it up.’”? The captain didn’t 
catechise that man any more. 


No bull of Irish extraction can excel this 
of Cobbett’s. In one of his “* Rural Rides,” he 
says: ‘*I saw no corn standing in ricks; a 
thing I never saw before, and would not have 
believed it had I not seen it.” 


A lady wished a seat. A portly, handsome 
gentleman brought one and seated the lady. 
‘ Oh, you’rea jewel,” saidshe. ‘ Oh, no,’’ he 
replied, ‘“‘I am a jeweller; I have just set the 
jewel.” 


Five English magazines are edited by wom- 
en— Belgravia, by Miss Braddon ; St. James, 
by Mrs. Riddle; Znglishwoman’s Domestic 
Magazine, by Mrs. Beeton ; and the Argosy, by 
Mrs. Henry Wood. 


An accomplished young lady, for several 
years leading clerk in the Middlesex (Mass.) 
registry-of-deeds office, has opened an office 
in Boston for the purpose of carrying on the 
business of conveyance of real estate. 

The New-York World announces, with great 
gravity, that “ the British House of Lords has 
officially decided that a man cannot marry his 
widow’s sister!” 


| 


| other morning, “ Jenny, was there any 





“Jenny,” said a landlady to her help, the 

re in 
the kitchen last night, while you were sitting 
up?” ‘Only just a spark, ma’am,’’ was the 
reply. 

College-students have a legend of a me- 
chanical and perhaps sleepy parson, who 
prayed at morning-prayers that the “ inefficient 
may be made efficient, the intemperate tem- 
perate, and the industrious dustrious.”’ 


There are one hundred and seventy-nine 
miles of street-railway in Philadelphia, and six 
hundred and eighty-eight cars. 

A man in Portland wanted to gain admis- 
sion to a panorama at half price, on the ground 
that he had but one eye. 

Good kid gloves, it is said, can now be 
bought in Paris at thirty cents a pair. 





The Museum. 


i hyp next geological period, following the 
carboniferous period, was that known as 
the ‘‘ Permian”—a name given to it by Sir 
Roderick Murchison. The natural group con- 
sisting, in ascending order, of the lower red 
sandstone and magnesian limestone, had never 
received a collective name, until Sir Roderick 
Murchison gave it its present designation. 
Finding, in his examination of Russia in Eu- 
rope, that this group was a great and united 
physical body of marls, limestones, sand- 
stones, and conglomerates, occupying a region 
much larger than France, and of which the 
Government of Perm formed a central part, 
Sir Roderick proposed to his associates, De 
Verneuil and Keyserling, that the name of 
Permian, now in general use, should be thereto 
applied. 

Extended researches have shown, from the 
character of its embedded organic remains, 
that it is closely allied to, but distant from, the 
carboniferous strata below it, and is entirely 
distinct from the overlying Trias, or new red 
sandstone, which forms the base of the great 
series of the secondary rocks. The Permian 
rocks have, of late years, assumed great in- 
terest, particularly in England, in consequence 
of the evidence their correct determination af- 
fords with regard to the probable extent, be- 
neath them, of the coal-bearing strata which 
they overlie and conceal; thus tending to 
throw a light upon the duration of coal-fields, 
one of the most important questions of the 
day in connection with industrial resources, 

The earth continuing to cool, fractures were 
produced in its consolidated crust. Through 
the large openings thus made, the fluid or vis- 
cous matter shut in by the consolidated beds 
slowly forced its way to the surface, forming 
dome-shaped eminences or bosses, presenting 
(in outline) very much the appearance of a 
sewing-thimble. Syenite and porphyry were 
the substances thus forced to the surface. 

The porphyritic and syenitic mountains, 
which, at the close of the primary period, were 
erupted from the interior of the globe, were 
burning, and their surfaces were, consequently, 
infinitely too high in temperature to admit, as 
yet, of the growth of vegetation upon them. 
They rose, therefore, arid and bare above the 
surface of the earth, which was covered, in 
other parts, with the luxuriant vegetation of 
the coal-period. 

Our illustration gives an ideal view of the 
earth during the Permian period. In the back- 
ground, on the right, is seen a series of syenitic 


and porphyritic domes, recently thrown up; , 


while a mass of steam and vapor rises in col- 
umns from the midst of the sea, resulting from 
the heat given out by the porphyries and 
syenites. Having attained a certain height in 
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the cooler atmosphere, the columns of steam 
become condensed and fall in torrents of rain. 
The evaporation of water in such vast masses 


being necessarily accompanied by an enormous | 
disengagement of electricity, this imposing 
scene of the primitive world is illuminated by 


| 


reverberating peals of thunder. In the fore- 
ground, on the right, rise groups of tree-ferns, 
lepidodendra, and walchias, of the preceding 
period. On the sea-shore, and left exposed by 
the retiring tide, are mollusks and zoophytes 
peculiar to the period. In the Permian era the 


the carboniferous period; the Permian flora 
are intermediate between the carboniferoys 
age and that which succeeds it. The rocks of 
this era consist principally of the new red 
sandstone and magnesian limestone. The 
Permian period closes what is known as the 


plants and animals were nearly the same as in | primary epoch. 


brilliant flashes of lightning, accompanied by | 


Hlustrations of Geology.—ideal Landscape of the Permian Period. 
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NEW NOVEL BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 


SILVIA. 
A NOVEL. 


By JULIA KAVANAGH, author of 
** Dora,”’ etc. 


NOTICE. 


“RALPH THE HEIR,” by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, is now pub- 
lishing in APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. It appears in Supplements, once 
a month, the first issued being with No. 43, and has been continued 


in supplements accompanying Nos. 46, 50, 54, 59, 63, and 67. 


** Nathalie,” ‘* Adele,” 


“THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD,” by CHARLES 
DIcKENs, is also now publishing in this JoURNAL, each monthly 
part, as published in England, issued with one number of the 
JOURNAL complete. Part First appeared with Journal No. 56; Part 
Second with No. 61; Part Third with No. 65; Part Fourth with 
No. 70. 


One voit., octavo, er cover. Price, 75 cents. 
4 


The London Saturday Review, while charging that Miss Kav- 
anagh’s new novel contains a few faults and irregularities, pronounces 
it “‘fresh and charming.” ‘The author has produced nothing,” it 
Says, “‘prettier than the picture of this Italian girl, with her wilful 

@ temper and her true heart, her native genius and her natural indo- 
lence, her artistic gifts and her intellectual darkness.” 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
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